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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Colby’s Outlines of General History. . $1.50 
By F. M. Corsy, M.A., Professor of Economics, New York University. 


Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry. ‘ ‘ 1.25 


Of the Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


CAESAR FOR BEGINNERS 
A First Latin Book 


BY 
WILLIAM T. ST. CLAIR, A.M. 


12mo. 365 pages. $1.20. 


Milne’s Plane Geometry (Separate). . 5 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph. D., LL. D., President, State Normal College, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Edited by MAx LENTZ, Paterson Classical and Scientific School. 


Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools. . . .50 
By Cyrus W. Ir1sH, Head Master, Lowell High School. 


Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic. . 65 
By H. A. GUERBER. 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life... .60 
By C. F. HoLper, LL.D., author of “ Elements of Zodlogy.” 


Already introduced in the High Schools, Louisville, Ky.; High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; DeLancey School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Sach’s School, New 
York City ; Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.; Nansemond Semi- 
nary, Suffolk, Va. ; etc. 
This book is designed to enable the beyinner to take up Cesar as his first Latin, 

particularly in schools where the Latin course is confined within three or four years. 

Points of practical value in the volume are :— 


A working vocabulary of 500 words, taken from the second book of Cesar. 
Lessons of uniform length throughout, carefully graded, adapted to the average 


ability of pupils. 
The first fourteen chapters of the second book of Cwsar, simplified and adapted in 
twenty lessons, and prose composition in each of these lessons based upon the text. 
The second book of Cesar complete, with notes. The notes invariably use terms 


and examples which the pupil has been applying from the first lesson. 
Lyte’s Advanced Grammar and Composition. . . 75 There is no wide chasm between lessons in the main part of the work and the text 
i —— of Cesar. Between these come the simplified chapters of Cesar and the notes, in which 


By E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., Ph.D., Principal, First Pennsylvania State are repeated the illustrative sentences and explanations used in the former part of the 
Normal School, Millersville. work. 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic: Firrn Book, : . 65 *.* Teachers are invited to write for information about a new series of Modern 
By S. W. BairD, Principal, Franklin Grammar School, Wilkesbarre, Pa. Language text-books, intended for those beginning the study in the grammar grades. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


91--93 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


For descriptive circulars of the best books for schools and colleges, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


Boston Atlanta 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Portland, Ore. 


Publications of WILLIAM R. JENKINS, New York. 


FRENCH SPANIS 
Doce Cuentos Escogidos is edited for class use with 


Madame Lambelle, written by GUSTAVE TOUDOUZE 
is the latest volume (No. 24) in the Romans Choisis notes and vocabulary by ©. Fontaine, B.L., L.D., 
series. This volume is uniform in style with the Director of French and Spanish Instruction in the 

oe High Schools of Washington, D. C. The editor’s aim 


Thomas R. Shewell & Co. 


TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR 
FRIENDS AND PATRONS THE PURCHASE OF 


previous numbers, being printed in large type on good 4 
Young? People’s History Of Our COUN y | conection or tour te 
stories, the plots of which are partially laid in America with reading matter, not only instructive but inter- 

ED ARD ELLIS and in France. They notes esting. Pric 

in English by George Castegnier, B.-es-S., B.-es-L. SCE 
By One volume, caper, % ; Ete, Achievements, 
Les Preci Ridicules is a new volume in the y FERDINAND G, WIECHMANN, Ph.D. The volume is 
Recently published by Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD. Re es ae A biographical memoir well printedin large type on good paper, neatly bound 

and explanatory notes in English by C. Fontaine have | in clot h, with gilt top and uncut edge. Price, $1.00. 

We believe that in acquiring this book we lave materially strengthened our list, it been added. Price, 25 cents. Shakespeare; His Critics and Lovers, a Perpet- 
To Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre, by ual Calendar, compiled by Miss CAROLYN EVANS 
cing ungues . ° OCTAVE FEUILLET, previously issued in the Romans usk. Each page contains quotations for one week. 
being uaguestionably one of the best school histories now ublished y ; Fact age cont in tations 
‘ ; ; H ‘ * Choisis and No, 14 that series, explanatory notes The dates are direc n the centre of the pages, anc 
Circulars, specimen pages, and introductory rates furnished upon application. in Eneiieh, by B. D. Woodward, B. nA L., PD. of to the left of each the quotation is given, and to the 
2 : right, critical comments of leading Shakespearian 


the Department of Romance Languages, Columbia c 
University, have been added. Price, 60 cents. scholars. Price, $1.00. 


j ‘ ications are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, for 
THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, These publications are for sal by alt booksellers on be went, postpaid fo 
BOSTON. sa , CHICAGO. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851--853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS 


With special features that combine to make it the system that most readily secures a practical round “We would respectfully request that it be authorized for 
vertical hand, with that freedom of movement that insures rapidity. Writing tests from a large number use in the Hartford schools.” J. W. TITCOMB, W. K. 
of schools show that no system produces so good and rapid writers as the Duntonian. ... . Cook, JoHn A. Martin (teachers of \ riting). 

Adopted September 5, 1899, for Hartfor1 (Ct.) Public Schools. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 76 Summer St., Boston. 


NEW YORK. * 


Correspondence requested. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


Are carefully graded, and contain tough, smooth 
leads, which wear well and do not require frequent 
Invaluable in the Art Class. 


sharpening. 


Should samples be desired, send 16 cents 
in stamps and mention this paper. . . - 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE €O., . . . Jersey City, NJ. 
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BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


Miss Ranche of Chicago, the accom- 
plished instructor in cookery, has made 
a great hit at the Food Fair. Every 
afternoon at 3 the domestic science de- 
partment headquarters are filled with 
ladies, who derive both pleasure and in- 
formation from her descriptions which 
accompany the demonstrations. The fair 
is the most attractive ever held by the as- 
sociation. The leading food products of 
the country are shown in profusion, and 
countless free samples are served to visi- 
tors. On every hand are found attractive 
and entertaining features, including the 
sportsman’s exhibit, the gypsy camp, the 
Irish village, and the “Judgment of 
Paris,” about which the art critics have 
had so many controversies. The musical 
programme for the second week intro- 
duces Jean M. Missud’s famous Salem 
Cadet band in fine selections and solo 
numbers. Sousa week is October 16 to 21. 
The fair is open from 10 a. m. to 10 p. m., 
and the general admission is only a 
quarter. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The regular issue of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for October 19 is the annual an- 
nouncement number, and contains a full 
illustrated prospectus of the contribucors 
and contributions already engaged for 
1900. The list of writers embraces many 
of America’s most famous soldiers and 


sailors, while statesmen, scholars, trav- 
elers, and gifted story-writers of both 
sides of the Atlantic will vie in the en- 
richment of the Companion’s pages during 
the new year. Every new subscriber to 
the 1900 volume of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion will receive a beautiful calendar. The 
calendars given by the Companion to its 
friends are famous for their delicacy of 
design and richness of coloring. That for 
1900 will surpass any one of former years. 
It is the last calendar of the century, and 
the publishers have endeavored to make it 
the most beautiful one. Those who sub- 
scribe now will receive not only the cal- 
endar as a gift, but also all this year’s 
November and December issues of the 
paper from the time of subscription. 


Mrs. de Teashion (to her new Chinese 
cook)—‘‘John, why do the Chinese bind 


the feet of their women?” 
John—‘“So they not trottee ‘round 


kitchen and botheree cook.’’—Life. 


An excellent picture 

of Longfellow — suit- 

able for framing—will 
be mailed without cost to anyone 
writing for prices on any of the 
following goods which hee will 
have occasion to purchase: 
School Furniture,School Supplies, 
Kindergarten Goods, Philosophi- 
cal Apparatus, Office Furniture. 
E.W.A.ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe st. 


(Mention this paper.) CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
offered for sale. 

This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medico-gymnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


WINSHI 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, Globes! Books 


Line Between | HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 


ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
CHICAGO, 

CINCINNATI, Planetary Pencil Pointer ge > 


And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND 


BURLINGTON; VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 

And All Canadian Points. Circulars 

Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all . —. Free. 

through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on | Needed in every Home and School. 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
J. R. WATSON, softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MAss. lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 


| Not a Toy, 


Machine. 


GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS.... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


GILLO 
OFFICIAL PEN 


1065, OFFICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


1066, REGISTRY. 


152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Invest your savings 
: OSEPH GILLOTT'S in unquestioned securities. Our first mortgage 
Farm loans are absolutely safe and pay the inves: 
~ tor Six per cent. per annum clear of taxes; we 
1067, ARROWHEAD. collect and remit principal and interest free of 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. charge ; personal examination of all securities. We 
have made these loans tor the past sixteen years 
without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Refer- 
ences and particulars on application. 


E. J, LANDER & CO. Forks, Wo. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


A Good Thing! 


with 


Boston Binder 


A New Binder 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire fot 
: an inexpensive B.nder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in book form. We have at 

Ch last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
€ The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 


cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the. 
JournAL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 15 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


{ to any pfesent subscriber sending us a mew six months 
| subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
—jJ same. 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


which unlocks the best oppor- 
tunities in the Business World - 
is the skilled use of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


because the chief demand is al- 
ways for Remington operators. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT , 327 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘* JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 


Our New Binder 


Given F'rece 


TEACHERS’ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WINSHI 


AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


To Our Subscribers: 
The publishers of the Journat or Epucation have made special arrangements with the 
publishers of the well-known historical review, Current History, whereby we can offer that 


publication to our subscribers on particularly advantageous terms. 


The Only Publication Giving a Comprehensive Present-Day History of the World is 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 


Thoroughly Indexed, Topically and Analytically. 


Following are a few among the thousands of topics treated in this volume: 


Hawaiian Annexation, 


Spanish-American War. 
The culmination of this movement in the Newlands 


Its origin, progress, and results, with /u// feat of the 


treaty of peace. Every important incident included, joint 


from the complications arising out of the Cuban re- 
bellion and the destruction of the “ Maine” to the 


ratification of the treaty of peace. The question of 


“imperialism” or colonial expansion is presented 
from both sides — the reader being admirably placed 
for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment 


on this vital question. 


The Dreyfus Case, 


A full account of the origin and significance of 


this agitation, etc. 


Sex 


Chemical Elements. Aerial Navigation. Wireless 
Telegraphy, etc. 


Commissioners outlining proposed form of gov- 
ernment, etc. 


Science and Mechanical Invention. 
Liquid Air. Liquid Hydrogen. Color Photography. 


1,020 Pages. 250 Portraits. 31 Maps. 


resolution. The report of the United States 


Determination. Arctic Exploration. New 


We will send the bound volume of this -valuable publication for 1808, postpaid, to any of our sub- 
scribers who will send two new subscribers to the JouRNAL oF EpucaTion, together with the regular 
subscription price of $5.00. 8 

This is an extremely liberal offer, and will prove a popular one; theref i 
pop therefore we advise early orders, that 

Remember: The JourNAL oF EpvucATION to two new subscribers, and Current History for 1898 to 


yourself, for $5.00. 


NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 
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TOO MANY STUDIES? 


By Dr. E, E. WHITE, HENRY SABIN, 


FRED DICK, Dr. J. T. PRINCE, WIL- 


LIAM A. MACKEY, J. J. BURNS, H. 8S. TARBELL, G. A. STUART, SARAH 
J. WALTER, Dr. C. B. GILBERT, ADELAIDE V. FINCH, R. D. McKEEN, 
F. 8. HAFFORD, J. A. FOSHAY, W. D. MILLER. 


Henry Sabin, 
Des Moines, lowa, 

You ask three questions, each one of which has at 
least two sides. 

Are there too many studies? As schools are at 
present arranged, yes; as schools ought to be arranged, 
no. ‘Then, again, if the question pertains to the high 
school, yes; if it pertains to grades below the high 
school, as a general thing I should say, no. There are 
not too many studies in ny of the high schools, pro- 
vided the community is able to supply a suflicient num- 
ber of teachers to do the work thoroughly; provided 
also that the course is so arranged that pupils can 
make their selections at the beginning. IL am firmly 
of the belief that no student should be allowed to take 
more than ‘three studies at one time. One hour's 
work at home is all that should be required of any 
boy or girlin the school. ‘The practice in a great 
many small places of keeping up the full high school 
course with only a limited number of teachers is per- 
nicious, because the work must necessarily be cf the 
most superficial character. I am inclined to believe 
that the majority of our high schools attempt more 
than they can do and do well, and that too many of the 
pupils, ambitious to graduate and complete the entire 
course, are either getting a very superficial knowledge 
of many branches or are breaking down in health 
from over study, and are receiving an injury which a 
lifetime cannot atone for. Just as soon as we can 
settle the question as to the number of studies which 
scholars may be allowed to carry, and quit the custom 
of requiring pupils to take the whole course, this ques- 


tion in regard to too many studies will settle itself. | 


Now as to your second question. 

What can be left out? In the elementary grades, 
elementary algebra may well take the place of higher 
arithmetic, for a time at least. There is no room for 
Latin in the grammar grades, because even in our 
high schools Latin is taught poorly, and it would be 
worse even if attempted by the teachers in the gram- 
mar grades; besides, it hasn’t enough value to be 
entered upon by any pupil unless he can follow it for 
at least three years. Below the eighth grade, nothing 
occurs to me now which ought to be left out, although 
very much in the present curriculum could be taught 
in less time and ina more effective way under the 
hands of a skillful teacher. I would not leave out 
any of the arithmetic, but | would shorten the time 
devoted to arithmetic by at least thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. The same is true of geography and in 
some cases of English grammar. ‘The entire instruc- 
tion in these lower grades should be given during 
school hours, and the children left free to get an 
equally needed education in the duties of the home, or 
the farm, or the shop. In regard to the third ques- 
tion,—Which studies are absolutely indispensable?—I 
would put, first, reading, both oral and silent. When 
the child has learned to read intelligently, he has pos- 
session of the key by means of which he can unlock 
all history, all science, all literature; in fact, all knowl- 
edge. Then I would place the knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar and composition. The old -definition 
that English grammar teaches us how to read, and 
write, and speak the English language in accordance 


with the best usage is as true to-day as it ever wa: 
I would not call it language lessons, for that is mean- 
ingless. I like the old term, English grammar, be- 
cause that is just what it is: just as well call a spade a 
spade as any other way. ‘Then I would place such a 
knowledge of mathematics as enables the child when 


he reaches maturity to make all necessary computa- 
dion readily and accurately. This in our society, 
which tends so largely to commercial bearings, is ab- 
solutely essential in the education of children. ‘Then 
I would place the combined knowledge of history and 
geography, taught after the latest and most approved 
methods. I mean so taught as to awaken in the child 
a desire to know more and to form the foundation for 
growth as the life goes by. Interwoven with all this, 
it is indispensable that the child should be taught 
some of the literature of his country, the elements of 
civil government, so that he may be an_ intelligent 
veter and citizen. I have said nothing of nature 
study, scientific studies, which may or may not be 
woven into the structure, as circumstances demand. 
I have simply held out, which seems to me to be abso- 
lutely indispensable to the education, remembering 
that by far the larger proportion of future citizens are 
getting their education to-day in our elementary 
schools. ‘The entire course should be arranged, not 
in accordance with any man’s theory, but in accord- 
ance with facts as developed in everyday life. 
Hon. Frep Dick, 
Denver. 

The difficulty with the present plan is, in my judg- 
ment, too many pupils to a teacher. Neither teachers 
nor pupils do their best work with fifty in a class or 


vrade, 
Joun T. Prince, Pu. D, 
Boston, 


If the branches now taught in our best schools are 
properly correlated and the topics are carefully se- 
lected with reference to their educational as well as 
practical value, there are none too many studies 
taught and no one of them can be left out without 
detriment to the best interests of the pupils. 

Reading and writing may be said to be the “abso- 
lutely indispensable” studies of the elementary school. 
but the scope of those studies as interpreted by the 
Oxford professor who said that the work of his in- 
stitution was confined to reading and writing is much 
to be preferred to the narrow view of some who see in 
them mere ability to read worthless literature and 
write worthless thoughts. 

Sarau J. WALTER, 
Willimantic Normal School, Connecticut. 

1. Are there too many studies? In number, no, 
not to satisfy the many-sided interests of the pupil. 
The number is not too great, provided the subjects 
were of the right kind. A change is needed along the 
line of substitution, a different kind of subject matter. 

There is too great a difference between the primary 
and grammar schools in kind of subject, method, and 
purpose. A much wider gap exists between the pri- 
mary and grammar schools than between the primary 
and kindergarten. 

The subjects of study should be chosen with refer- 
ence to the natural interests of the different stages of 
the child’s development, in order to give right adapta- 
tion to the social and industrial environment. 

The course of study should recognize that the 
child stands with open eyes, ears, and hands to take in 
what the world of men and things offers; that he is 
full of faney and imagination, and possesses artistic 
taste and feeling. 

To provide for the healthful and moral growth of 
the imagination, to cultivate artistic taste and feeling, 
to develop broadly the perceptive range, may be con- 


sidered as the chief functions of the course for the 
elementary schools. 

The grammar school course is not as a rule suffi- 
ciently broad, rich, and enticing enough for this 
active age of the pupil. Too many pupils drop out in 
these grades on account of starved interests. 

2. What can be left out? In the primary much 
mechanical work in reading in the form of “exercises 
to cultivate the power of pronouncing new words with 
the aid of diacritical marks.” Exercises requiring a 
great deal of rote-memory work. Almost all of the 
number work at present employed in primary grades, 
certainly all of the work in the first year, and almost 
all of the second and third years can be taught in a 
very short time later on when the pupil is psycho- 
logically ready for it. Very little pen and lead pencil 
work should be required in the first and second years 
of the primary grades. 

In the grammar grades much of the arithmetic, es- 
pecially many topics under commercial arithmetic, 
technical grammar. Less fragmentary reading, and 
more reading and study of a few really good books as 
wholes. 

3. Which studies are absolutely indispensable in 
the elementary schools? Reading should receive 
prominent emphasis on account of its refining and 
emotional value. 

Elementary science, in order to satisfy “wonder, 
the feeling with which education begins,” and to fur- 
nish materials for sensory training. 

Geography should be especially taught in the gram- 
mar grades. Huxley has said that “Physical geog- 
raphy (for want of a better name) is the peg upon 
which the greatest quantity of useful and entertain- 
ing scientific information can be suspended.” ‘Then, 
too, the universal presence and abundance of mate- 
rials commend it. ‘Wherever our home is, there lie 
all the materials which we need for the study of the 


globe.” 
Inglish. The ability to express thought ade- 


quately and with a fair degree of accuracy, both in 
oral and written language. 

Mathematics. Concrete work with quantity in the 
primary grades. In the grammar grades a mastery of 
the four fundamental operations as related to integers 
and common and decimal fractions, and power to make 
simple applications, 

Art, music, and drawing, the school can well afford 
to spend time upon these culture subjects. 

Ilistory presented in the concrete and not confined 
to the United States. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. A, FosHay, 
Los Angeles. 

Are there too many studies? There are. 

What can be left out? Am not ready to recom- 
mend, 

What studies are absolutely indispensable in the 
elementary schools? Reading, writing, language, 
numbers. 

SUPERINTENDENT R, D, McK 
Haverhill, Mass. 

Are there too many studies? No. 

What can be left out? None. 

Which studies are absolutely indispensable in the 
elementary schools? All of them. 


PrincipAL ADELAIDE V. FIncu, 
Normal Training School, Lewiston, Me. 


There are not too many studies in the primary and 
grammar grades when the non-essentials of these 
studies are omitted, but few are the places where this 
ideal condition of things can be found. 

The trouble to-day lies largely in the fact that 
much has been added to the curriculum without the 
elimination of much that is useless of the old. Drill- 
ing hours upon division tables, teaching equation of 
payments, foreign exchange, compound numbers 
purely as such, square and cube roots, all forms of 
partial payments save one, and alligation, in arith- 
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metic; teaching thousands of disconnected facts and 
location of unimportant capes, cities, etc., in geog- 
raphy; reading useless reading matter in the grammar 
erades, when the reading should be for information 
relating to the history or geography lessons; the 
memorizing of unimportant dates in history—there 
are very few worth remembering; technical gram- 
mar begun too carly and drilled upon to the exelusion 
of practical language work; these are responsible for 
the cry, “We are teaching too many things.” 

Then, too, many schools devote too much time to 
nature work,—nature work run mad. — It is not neces- 
sary or best that daily lessons be given in this subject. 
Two lessons a week are sufficient. Then, too, super- 
visors sometimes demand too much work in their 
special subjects, and the grade teacher is harassed for 
“lack of time.” No subject in the elementary schools 
should be studied exhaustively, but what is studied 
should be learned thoroughly. 

So, in reply to the first two questions, [ say that 
when the correct subject matter is taught, there are 
not too many studies, but that much of the work that 
is taught to-day, in connection with these studies, 
would far better be eliminated. Until the “powers 
that be” appreciate this fact, as well as the teachers, 
the ery will continue that we are teaching too much, 
and, as matters stand, we are. 

The studies absolutely indispensable in the ele- 
mentary schools are reading (true literature), writing 
(only until the child has learned to write a good hand), 
the essentials of arithmetic, geography, and history, 
and practical language work. The other studies in 
the medern course are many of them developing in 
a greater or less degree, but they are not “absolutely 


indispensable.” 


J. J. Burns, 
Defiance, 

“Too many studies?” In what grades and loeali- 
ties? Tlere there are not too many; scarcely enough. 
1 think the following are indispensable:— 

Reading—along with this the spelling of the words 
used by the pupils and the study of the pieces read as 
literature, 

Writing 
and the composition of sentences. 


applied forthwith to words to be spelled, 
Geography—preceded by observation lessons and 
attended by them. 
Arithimetic—-supplemented by a half year’s study 
of the equation. 
Grammar—with an eye as wide open to the making 
of sentences as to the tearing up of those already made, 
ITistory 
Vocal 


these is reading. 


that of our own once noble country. 
music and drawing—but the greatest of 


--——-0--— 


SUPERINTENDENT G. A. STUART, 
New Britain, Conn. 

No, if properly correlated and only the essentials 
required, 1 believe much of the arithmetic, being 
neither practical nor brain developing, might well 
give place to elements of algebra and constructional 
geometry in the grades, 

Pupils, if given practice in writing and composition, 
carefully directed, with as much technical work as is 
necessary, Will have a good use of English by the 
eighth grade, and they can be given all the strictly 
that they 
need for either high school or life in one year with two 


technical grammar—parsing and analysis 
recitations a day. 

lf W.'C. T. U 
kept temperate by teaching them falsehoods, we can 
If any more 
is needed, it can come under biology in high school. 


. could see that pupils are not to be 
give sufficient physics in one-half year. 
Teachers in all the grades will always give pupils good 


I hehieve that teaching little chil- 
dren to say, “TI have so many bones in my fingers, so 


moral training. 
many ears,” ete. is about as valuable as to say, “1 turn 
my right foot in, I give 
my right foot a shake, shake, shake, and turn myself 
about.” Indeed the latter has value for amusement 
and physical exercise. 


I turn my right foot out. 


We have too much time on geography, ete. Yet 
we must look out that we vel solid work, for there is 
a danger of superficiality. 

A small amount of arithmetic, a very large amount 
of good reading (in this-T include language and pen- 


manship), will enable a boy or girl to live comfortably. 

Permit me to add that I believe studies and courses 
should be so arranged that at about fourteen—the age 
of school certificates—pupils should have got the 
kernel of elementary studies and be ready to enter the 
high school at fourteen or fifteen. Otherwise we 
ought to raise the age limit. 


8, HArrorp, 
Jerome, Ari. 


I am decidedly of the opinion that there are too 
many studies crowded into the usual elementary 


course, 

The only indispensable studies in my opinion are 
reading, writing, spelling, pure arithmetic only, and 
a fair knowledge of English, not much technical 
grammar. Of course, there is not enough of this to 
make a grammar school course, and it can be enriched 
with applications of arithmetic, elementary science, 
and history. The formal study of physiology, civil 
government, and commercial work would rigidly 
exclude. would) prompt pupils to read more 
juvenile books, papers, and magazines. 

Dr. E. E. Wuire, 
Columbus, 

1 fear that it will be difficult to give definite an- 
swers, since the courses of studies in the schools of the 
United range, from the too 
meagre In some elementary 
schools there are no “studies,” but a succession of oral 


States cover a_ wide 


to the too crowded, 


exercises, In Which many subjects are touched upon, 
few mastered by the pupils even in the elements. 

The arts of reading (including spelling), writing, 
number, language, and behavior are absolutely indis- 
pensable in the elementary school. Several other arts 
and subjects (branches) are very important. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. S, TARBELL, 
Providence, R. I. 

lirst, “Are there too many studics in the elementary 
scheols?” think not in Providence. 

Second, “What can be left out.” 
not absolutely indispensable. 

Third, “What studies are absolutely indispensable 
in elementary schools?” — Reading, spelling, penman- 
United 


If need be, those 


ship, composition, arithmetic, geography, 
States history. 


SUPERINTENDENT C, 
Newark, N. J. 
Your three questions cannot possibly be answered 
satisfactorily in a short letter. 
nuiny studies are in our elementary school course, but 


B. GILBERT, 


I do not think too 
they are not sufficiently correlated, and some are pur- 
The studies 
found in the ordinary elementary school course are 


sued too far for elementary schools. 


the formal studies of arithmetic, reading, and writing, 
the English language and grammar and drawing, with 
the broadening or content studies of geography, his- 
tory, and nature. In 
training subjects are taught. 


some instances also manual 

All of these are of 
vreat value, and if their limitations at different stages 
are properly recognized and their natural and neces- 
sary relations to one another considered, the school 
curriculum is not overerowded. 

I can see no reason for omitting any, because there 
would be absolutely no gain from such an omission, 
since it is not true that time “saved” hy the omission 
of any of these subjects could be utilized to the ad- 
vantage of any of the others. All good teachers know 
from a careful study of children that in the element- 
ary grades especially varied work helps all of the 
subjects, since young children can devote their ener- 
vies profitably to the pursuit of any independent line 


f study for but short periods at any one time. 

Such fundamental subjects as reading and lan 
There is no 
reason why that should not be matter of itself valu- 
Doubtless 


guage work must have some content. 
able, . some reduction in the subject mat- 
ter could be made in one or two lines to advantage. 
If formal number work were not taken up before the 
third or fourth vear, children by the end of the sixth 
would have acquired as much as now when they begin 
it in the first year. The time thus devoted is worse 
than wasted. 'The time devoted in some schools to 
the study of formal grammar in the elementary grades 
ix also wasted and worse. - 


‘than these subjects. 


Care needs to be exercised in recognizing the 
natural limitations of drawing and writing in the first 
and second years. These should have much less time 
than they frequently do, and it should be employed 
differently. The study of form here should be 
largely with plastic materials. 

| cannot answer your last question in the form in 
which you put it without giving a false impression. 
Doubtless we should all agree that reading and writ- 
ing and the ability to compute, such as is secured by 
much study and practice of the four elementary prin- 
ciples of arithmetic, are indispensable to a practical 
education, but we should not agree that a school de- 
signed to be strictly practical could teach those sub- 
jects and omit the richer subjects of the curriculum 
with any advantage whatever to those subjects them- 
selves. The reading and language and number work 
will be better done if the curriculum contains more 
Paradoxical as it may seem, 
there is actual economy of time in a rich school cur- 
Further, in one sense, no subjects are indis- 
pensable. ‘The clef aim of a education 
should-not be to teach any or all subjeets, but to cul- 
tivate the powers of the child with a view to their use 
in society. I can conceive of such a cultivation that 
would make a valuable citizen of one who might be 
ignorant of any or all of the so-called indispensables. 


riculum. 
school 


Principat A, Mackey, 
Grammar School No 35, Buifalo, N. Y. 

It seems to me that we are demanding too much 
work from the pupils in our elementary schools to-day, 
and this is especially true in our higher grammar 
erades. | think the fault lies not so much in the 
number of studies pursued as it does in trying to cover 
too much ground in the studies which make up the 
curriculum. 

We attempt too much in arithmetic. 
as longitude and time, annuities, and cube root could 


‘Topics such 


Le omitted with advantage; and others, such as de- 
nominate numbers, interest, and stocks and bonds 
could be abridged, and more time spent on the funda- 
mental rules and the simpler forms of common 
fractions. 

We should attempt only enough physiology to en- 
able us te teach some good practical lessons in 
hygiene, 

American history and civics have an important 
place in the course, but much of these subjects should 
he correlated with other studies, and less time spent 
if.comimitting to memory the dry and often unessen- 
tial facts found in our abridged school histories. 

Nature studies may be pursued to advantage if we 
have as objects the training of the observation, anal 
the creation of a love for the great world of nature 
about the child. 

It secms to me that reading, language, arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, history, and civics, correlated 
with subjects already named, writing, and music are 
the absolutely essential studies in our elementary 
schools, 

And permit me toadd that I believe our reading 
Alto- 
vether too little time is given in many of our schools 
to reading, the most important of all the subjects. 


courses should) be considerably broadened. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. D. 
Easthampton, Mass, 

When | think of the difficulty in accomplishing as 
much as we wish, and in doing what we try to aeeom- 
plish as well as we wish, Yes seems to be the only reply 
to the first question, 

But when the next question is considered and the 
list of studies is carefully looked over to find some- 
thing to omit, each in turn seems too important to be 
left cut, and L believe that we are forced to the conelu- 
sion that the over pressure must be lessened by leaving 
out unimportant parts of different studies, rather than 
dropping bodily. 

In the study of arithmetic, I believe that we may 
Most of the work that 
used to be done in Pe he M. and G. C. D. has already 
heen omitted. | imagine very few of us have had 
occasion to use the knowledge of complicated com- 
pound numbers that cost us weeks of hard work. Of 
course pupils need 


omit some parts to advantage. 


know how to use weights and 
Incasures, but it may as well be in the common-sense 


i! 
2 
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way that they are likely to have occasion to use. True, 

discount may have value as a means of mental training, 
but I have yet to hear of any one being called upon to 
use it in actual business. Bank discount is an entirely 
different matter, and should be thoroughly understood, 
| believe that one method of computing interest is 
enough for most of us, and T have never heard of any 
one who had occasion to use the “Problems in Inter- 
est.” Compound interest, to the extent of computing 
interest half vearly, as is done in many savings banks, 
is desirable, but further than that it is useless. Many 
other topics have already been omitted. 

I do not see how much can be omitted from history, 
literature, physiology, or grammar as now taught. 
(Gicography seems to be in an unsettled state, and if 
further cuts are to be made, T believe they will be in 
that study. 

I have answered the questions on the supposition 
that they refer to schools below the secondary. 


The Haverhill | Mass.| Gazette, one of the leading 
dailies outside of Boston in the state, recently pub- 
lished a long and ably written editorial in which it 
took strong ground against so many studies. It did 
not object to any one of them, but did insist that the 
educational leaders should find some way to eliminate 
some of the extra, special studies, such as drawing, 
painting, music, nature study, physics, botany, 
zoology, physiology, mineralogy, cooking, sewing, 
manual training, physical culture. The Gazette 
saysi— 

“While we have no intention of crying down any 
particular study, it is nevertheless true that the child 
of to-day, unless gifted with an extraordmarily sound 
mind and strong body, is apt to feel the strain of so 
many studies. The teachers are also overtaxed plan- 
ning to get the required amount of time for each 
study, which planning requires too much work out of 
school hours. While it is gratifying to mote that each 
vear the number of children entering our high schools 
erows larger, there is vet a large class of children 
whose school life ends with grammar school work. 
T'o equip these for the battle of life with what will be 
most useful to them in after life, that which will make 
them good citizens and useful members of society, is 
the aim of all interested in educational work and in 
the future of the rising generation.” 

The papers, notably the non-metropolitan dailies 
and weeklies, are likely to play an important part in 
shaping public sentiment as regards the schools, and 
it is well for educational people to know how one of 
the best of these views the essentials. This is what 
the Gazette has to say upon this point:— 

“In discussing this subject it is necessary to con- 
sider what are essentials. Reading naturally oecupies 
first place, because by its means all the avenues of 
thought are entered. Again, the pleasure experi- 
enced in listening to a good reader—we do not refer 
to elocution, but to ordinary, intelligent reading—is 
well understood and fully appreciated. With reading 
naturally goes writing. This is an essential that is 
given, and properly so, painstaking attention. Read- 
ing and writing naturally suggest grammar and spell- 
ing, both of which are very essential in an age when 
to express one’s-self in refined language is a necessity. 
Too much time cannot be devoted to the branches we 
have named. It is lamentable how many there are, 
graduates even of the high schools, who cannot spell 
correctly ordinary words, and who are, moreover, 
oftentimes at a loss to clearly express their ideas in a 
short letter. It cannot justly be claimed that this 
defect is due to the neglect of teachers. Rather is it 
the result of a system under which too little time is 
devoted to the essentials, too much to non-essential 
or ornamental branches of study. 

“Qne of the most important studies is, of course, 
arithmetic. While but few of the children are ever 
called upon in after life to deal with financial ques- 
tions, there is not one among them to whom a thor- 
ough knowledge of arithmetic will not be a great 
blessing, if not essential to success. It is a study that 
should not be crowded out to make room for any 
modern fad. 

“Again, familiarity with the leading events in his- 
tory, coupled with accurate information concerning 
geography, ought surely to be classed among the essen- 
tials. ‘lo be familiar with historical happenings, 


whether connected with our own or foreign lands, is 
the duty of every citizen. In this age of travel a 
knowledge of other nations, their history and their 
geography, is most essential, while the need for 
familiarity with the geography of our own country 
need not be emphasized. It is well known that the 
late war educated many in regard to the geographical 
position of our new possessions to whom their locality 
Was as unknown as is the location of the north pole. 

“These, then, are the essential studies which should 
be givena most prominent place in the first nine years 
ef school life. And to many it would appear that a 
thorough training in these seven studies—reading, 
writing, grammar, spelling, arithmetic, history, and 
geography—is about as much as the developing brains 
of the little ones can grasp and retain.” 


GROWTH OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 
‘The Great Charter. 
The Struggle in England. 
First Colonial Legislature. 
The Mayflower Compact. 
Connecticut Constitution. 
The New Haven Agreement. 
Local Self-Government. 
Colonial Government. 
The Colonial Confederacy. 
The First Attempt at a General Union. 
The First Colonial Congress Called. 
First Continental Congress Called. 
The Second Continental Congress Meets. 
Declaration of Independence. 


Dr. R. G. BOONE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 


Articles of Confederation. 

Weakness of Articles of Confederation. 

Ordinanee, 1787, Organizing the Northwest Territory. 
Constitution Adopted. 5 

Difficulties in the Way of Adopting the Constitution. 


Government Organized. 
THEMES FOR DEBATE. 
The Telegraph: Its invention; its influence on the 
world’s progress. 
The Railroads: Their origin; their influence in the 
development of the nation. 
The Steamboat: Its invention; its aid to the internal 


commerce of the nation. 
Daniel Webster as an orator and statesman. 
James G. Blaine as a statesman and politician. 
Thomas: Jefferson as a leader. 
P. H. Sheridan and Stonewall Jackson contrasted. 
Roger Williams, the forerunner of religious liberty. 
General George H. Thomas and General R. E. Lee con- 


trasted.—Gibson’s U. S. History. 


OCTOBER. 


Of all the lovely seasons of the year, 

None is so full of majesty as this; 

When red October, like a king of old, 

As wise as rich, and generous as wise, 

Smiles on the untaxed garners of the land. 
—Thomas Buchanan Read. 


CHILD STUDY IN WESTFIELD AND VI- 
CINITY.—(VIIL) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CLARENCE FE. BRODEUR. 


STUDY IX. CHILDREN’S PUNISHMENTS. 

The following story was told to the children and 
they were asked to write and tell us what they would 
have done with Jennie if they had been her mother:— 

“Jennie was fond of drawing, and she made many 
pictures in her drawing book. On her birthday her 
mother gave her a box of beautiful paints, and she 
told Jennie that she might color the pictures in her 
drawing book, One day, when her mother was down 
town, Jennie went into the parlor and painted her 
inother’s best chairs all sorts of colors—red and green 
and blue and yellow—and nearly spoiled them. 
When her mother came home she ran out to meet her 
and said, ‘O mother, come in and see how nicely I 
have painted vour parlor chairs.” i 
table indicates the results of the test: 

Table 16. 


The following 


Boys, Girls, Total, 
Whole number collated............ 1,220 1,238 2,458 
Take away her paints........... 218 246 464 
93 145 238 
Make her clean the chairs....... 68 43 111 
Spank (including slap) her...... 41 20 61 
Make her promise not to repeat 
19 16 35 
POG NOL ws | 29 
Explain to her the harm done.... 73 118 191 
Excuse her because of her igno- 
Excuse her because of her desire 
to please her mother......... 6 17 23 


The punishments commonly advocated by 
children are whipping, loss of liberty, and scolding. 
If we rearrange the figures so far as possible so as to 
ascertain how commionly these punishments were 
mentioned by the children who took part in the test, 
we find that whipping is advocated by about thirty- 
eight per cent.; loss of liberty by about thirty per 
cent.: scolding by about ten per cent.; while about 
fourteen per cent. seem inclined to excuse the child 
because of some modifying circumstance, 

Several questions arise from such an investigation 
as this,—questions which of course cannot be an- 
swered definitely, but which may be answered in so far 
as this test is concerned. First, are young children 
nore Willing to suggest corporal punishment than 
older children? So far as these results are concerned, 
it seems to be evident that they are, and that boys are 
niore ready to suggest it than are girls. Fifty-eight 
percent. of the children seven years old) mention 
Whipping as the proper punishment for such an 
offense, and for all ages the number of girls giving it 
is about ten per cent. less than the number of boys; 
the number steadily decreases until at seventeen years 
of age whipping is advocated by only twelve per cent. 
of the boys and by two per cent. of the girls. It is 
very evident in many papers that the opinion of the 
child is but the reflection of the home conditions,— 
they would whip because they know they would be 
whipped. Secondly, to what extent are children will- 
ing to excuse offenders whose motive is good? Less 
than ten per cent. of the children seven years old seem 
to recognize the motive underlying the offense; but at 
eleven vears there is a decided increase in the number 
of those who are willing to excuse an offense because 
of the intention underlying it; the girls everywhere 
lead the boys. 

The human race has passed through three stages of 
development so far as conceptions of punishment are 
concerned, At first offenders were punished that 
society might get even, that those injured might take 
revenge upon those who had injured them. ‘There 
are some sections of our country where for certain 
offences, at least. the principle is still dominant; it 
may be that under some circumstances punishment 
hased on this motive may be inflicted anywhere. It is 
a mark of civilization that, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, we have passed beyond this stage. As a sec- 
ond stage of development punishments were and are 
still inflicted that the fear of the consequences may 
deter would-be wrongdoers from their offenses. We 
are just now passing into the third stage of develop- 
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ment. when the welfare of the offender is coming to be 
regarded as of some importance. It is said that the 
child repeats the history of the race so far as his con- 
ception of punishments is concerned; but from a care- 
ful study of the papers submitted by these 2,500 chil- 
dren the spirit of re¥enge and the idea that the 
offender is to be benefited by the punishment do not 
seem to be greatly in evidence. The recognition of 
the motive sometimes leads one to think there is in the 
mind of the writer the improvement of the litttle girl 
offender; in a few papers there is a savage spirit in- 
dicated,—“If she painted my chairs, I’d get even 
with her”; evidently the children of to-day are rainly 
of the opinion that a child must be punished that he 
may fear the result of repeating the offense. 


Test questions on “The Last of the Mohicans will 


soon appear in the Journal. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL.—(VIL) 


Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
committee composed as follows: Z. X. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman; R. G. Boone, Michigan; A. G. Boy- 
den, Massachusetts; Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
Frank McMurry, New York; FE. T. Pierce, California; 
N. (. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; Hf. If. Seerley, Towa. 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL VARIATIONS 

THAT EXIST IN NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The New England state normal school.—This type 
of school is most fully developed in Massachusetts, 
where the work deals with students who are high- 
school graduates from a good four-years’ course. It 
admits none except actual teachers, or those intending 
to be teachers. The actual teachers are granted 
special privileges because of their experience, but they 
are not the larger number who graduate from the 
school and go out as its representatives. The mini- 
mum academie requirements for graduation are Eng- 
lish and literature, mathematics, science, and history; 
the subjects of the course not being very largely be- 
yond the good high-school courses, but the teaching 
of the subjects being much more thorough and from 
a different standpoint than in the secondary school, 
and being regarded as professional. Music, drawing, 
elementary science, physical training, literature, and 
history suitable for children receive much attention in 
the preparation of the teacher for the work expected, 
The pedagogical work consists of psychology, peda- 
gogy, and history of education, each course covering 
a year of study. Most. of these schools have courses 
of two or three years, in which the definite limit of 
time attendance required in all cases is an individual 
question, It is asserted unanimously that the ftine- 
tion of the normal school is not to do distinctively 
academic work. The other states of this section do 
not reach this standard of entrance or graduation, but 
they regard this condition as desirable of early at- 
tainment. 

The Southern state normal school.—There are two 
phases to the Southern normal school: one which is 
planned for white students, modeled, as far as possible, 
on the best lines, scholastic and professional; and one 
which is planned for colored students, where elemen- 
tary professional training is combined with special 
industrial instruction. In the first the problems are 
much like the problems of the normal schools of other 
parts of the union. In the second the problems are 
distinetly special and loeal, and have in mind many 
more interests and economic needs than simply the 
preparation of teachers to teach the ordinary school 
alone, as it is the theory that these industrially trained 
colored, normal graduates have a larger and more 
fundamental mission than simply the scholastic in- 
struction commonly considered as the provinee of the 
elementary school. They are to give a special trend 
to the industrial activities of the people among whom 

they labor, and are to become leaders in all progress, 
intellectual and eeonomie. 


\ Thanksgiving exercise and programme will ap 
pear in issue of October 26, 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 


Speak of the early life of Seott. Name three of 
his poems. 

Give the quotation showing his love of country. 

Why did Scott turn his attention to novels? 

What did Gladstone say of Scott? 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS— SECOND 
SERIES*—(1.) 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A, M. 


[Cuts in this article are used through courtesy of Perry Pictures 
Company, Boston. 


The subject of Fig. 1 is one of the famous nature 
studies of Sir Edwin Landseer, who has been already 
spoken of in the May, 1898, issue, when we studied his 
“Alexander and Diogenes.” 

It is worthy of note that there were eight persons 
in his immediate family who attained distinction 
as artists; namely, his father, John Landseer, a 
famous engraver, whose lectures on engraving before 
the Royal Institute and whose persistent efforts did so 
much to raise the status of 
his art craft; his uncle, 
Henry Landseer, painter; his 
eldest brother, Thomas, an engraver, 
whose finest work is his engraving of 
Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,” and 
who has done so much, by his repro- 
ductions of Sir Edwin’s paintings, to 
make the latter well-known; his 
eldest sister, Mrs. Christmas; his 
sisters Jessie and Emma (Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie), and his brother Charles. At 
the age of five years Edwin made 
sketches showing his appreciation of 
animal character and humor; and 
at ten years made sketches which 
were exhibited in 1874 at the Royal 
Academy. He was the only English- 
man honored by a gold medal from 
the World’s Exposition at Paris, 
1873. Thomas and Edwin Land- 
seer wrote and illustrated several 
books for young people, among them 
heing “Stories about Dogs,” pub- 
lished in 1864, and “Stories Ilustta- 
tive of Instinet of Animals,” 1864. 
The qualities which show kinship be- 
tween all forms of animal life are 
forcibly portrayed by Sir Edwin 
Landseer, and for this reason his pic- 
tures appeal to human sympathies. 
The mother instinct of loving protec- 
tion and comfort to the suffering 
offspring is the attractive element of 
this picture, and is enhanced by con- 
trast with the cool indifference of 
“pater familias,” who is very evidently enjoying his 
melon, and has greedily provided himself with an- 
other piece of fruit, which is guarded between his hind 
paws. Grotesque as these creatures are from a human 
standpoint, the expression of love is the touch of 
nature that makes “the whole world kin.” (From 
what is this quoted ?) 

No. 2, ° The Delphie Sibyl,” is one of the most pleas- 
ing (to the general beholder) of the works of that 
giant among artists, Michael Angelo. There is so 
much one would like to say about this wonderful man, 
and so little space to say it in, that the best advice is: 


“Read his life by Grimm.” Michael Angelo was 


what is called a “universal genius’—he, too, like the 
vieat Leonardo da Vinei, his friend, was a master of 
all branches of art,—painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, poetry, and musie. He very early produced a 
work—a sleeping Cupid—which deecived connoisseurs 
of the antique, so classie was his style. He attracted 
the attention of Lorenzo the Magnificent, whe be- 
came his patron, as did Popes Julius IT. and Paul ITT. 
Ilis greatest architectural work was St. Peter’s at 
Rome, which work was undertaken in order to pre- 
pare a fitting place for the magnificent mausoleum 
Michael Angelo had made for Pope Julius If. The 
mausoleum was not placed there, however, but in the 
church of San Pietro at Vineoli. On this tomb is the 


*Copyrighted, 1898, 


colossal figure of Moses. Michael Angelo’s chief 
characteristics in art were grandeur and sublimity; 
“never before nor since” (says Grimm) “has there 
heen so powerful a genius.” Yet he was capable of 
portraying grace and delicate beauty, as his figure of 
Eve at the Creaticn—on the ceiling of the Vatican— 
proves. One lesson to be learned from Michael 
Angelo is that faithful prepa ration for life’s work j 

a necessity, and not disregarded by those of the great 

est vifts. Ile was twelve years studying anatomy, 
and may be said to be the first artist to thoroug||y 
understand it. Tis great cartoon of the “Battle of 
Pisa” shows his profound knowledge of the human 
hody. We must mention his great paintings in the 
Sistine chapel—*The Fall of the Angels,” over the 
gate, and the “Last Judgment,” at the opposite end. 
These were done in fresco, as he never painted in oils, 
though some persons have tried hard to prove he did. 
He declared “that oil painting was an employment 
only fit for women, or idlers of mean capacity.” An- 
other lesson from Michael Angelo is: “If you wish a 
thing well done, de it yourself”; for he made every 
pincer, file, and chisel used in his sculptural work, 


Fig. 1. The Sick Monkey.—Landseer. 


and prepared his own colors, which was unusual in 
these days. Michael Angelo is declared to be one of 
the most witty men of his time and a true poet. | 
hope you may read some of his sonnets, in translation 
at least, if never in the original. 

Tie sibyis painted by him are all of great streneth 
and no small measure of grace of pose. I will leave 
you to look up the story of the Roman ruler and the 
ds. as also the story of the Delphie Oracle of she 
Greeks, then you will appreciate the expression on the 
face—and the attitude—of this one represented in 
lig. 2 to a greater degree. You can see that this 
figure needed a different treatment from one painted 
io he framed and hung on a wall, for its position is 
architectural, sitting as she does at the springing of 
the arches. Michael Angelo was born on the sixth 
of March, 1475, and died the eighteenth of February, 
Gh ead being almost ninety years of age at 


We think, we feel, we are; 
And light, as of a star, 

Gropes through the mist—a little light is given; 
And aye from life and death 
We strive, with indrawn breath, 

To somehow wrest the truth, and long have striven, 
Nor pause, though book, and star, and clod 
Reply, Canst thou by searching find not God? 

—E, C. Stedman. 
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GRAMMAK SCHOOL CHEMISTRY.—(V.) 


BY HARLAN P. SHAW, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL 


VI.—FACTS ABOUT WATER. 

22. (a) Examine a dish of pure water (distilled 
water or filtered ice water). Note the color, odor, 
taste, and transparency. 

(b.) Close in the flame one end of a ten-inch piece 
of glass tubing. Allow it to cool, then fill the tube 
with cold water. Bring the upper (open) end of the 
filled tube into the flame. (The tube must be held 
nearly vertical.) Hold a ten-inch piece of copper 
wire in the flame with the other hand. IIave the 
upper end of each in equally hot parts of the flame, 
and the hands at equal distances from the flame. 
Determine in this way which is the better conductor 
of heat. Decide whether it would be possible to heat 
the water in the lower end of the tube in this way. 


“DF 


: 


Fig. 2. The Delphic Sybil.—Michael Angelo. 
{For Use With Lessons,”’ page 254.] 


23. (a.) Dissolve a grain of common salt in an 
inch ‘of water in a test tube. Add a few drops of sil- 
ver nitrate solution to this and also to an inch of pure 
water in another tube. Compare the results. Infer 
what this experiment teaches. (Salt is one of many 
substances called chlorides which act in the same way 
with silver nitrate.) 

(b.) Add a few drops of ammonium cxalate solu- 
tion to lime water, to pure water, and to “nard” water 
in different test tubes. Compare the results and infer 
what it is that makes water hard. 

(c.) Mix soap shavings with equal quantitics of 
hard (lime) water and pure water in different bottles. 
Cork and shake the bottles briskly. Observe the 
difference in amount and permanence of the froth in 
the two bottles. Take two portions of lime water. 
Filter one portion through powdered charcoal on a 
filter paper and taste the filtrate. Add suda su. 
to the second portion. Observe the change in color. 
ilter and taste the filtrate. 

(d.) Add a few drops of Nessler’s solution (see 
Shepherd, p. 359) to pure water and to water contain- 
ing a minute drop of ammonia. Result in each case. 
(Note. Ammonia is a product of the decay of 
organic matter.) Test water froma stagnant pond 
with Nessler’s solution. 

(e.) Take a little organically impure water and 
some pure water in separate test tubes. Add a drop 
of sulphurie acid and two drops of permanganate of 
potassium solution to each, Allow them to stand in 


a warm place for several hours. Compare the results 
and infer a test for organic matter in water. 

(f.) Heat a bit of borax, of sawdust, of raw meat in 
different tubes and observe the water cublimates. 
Breathe on a cold dry glass plate. What classes of 
objects contain water? 

(g.) Electrolysis of water by teacher (Storer and 
Lindsay, pp. 24-5). 

Discussion. Why is water used asa drink? Asa 
cleansing agent? How does water extinguish fire? 
Other uses of water, with reasons. How do mineral 
substances get into well water? Distinguish vapor, 
water vapor, steam, dew, frost, cloud,-rain, hail, snow. 

VII.—ACIDS, ALKALIS, AND SALTS. 

24. Examine ammonia water, solid caustic soda, 
hydrochloric acid, and common salt. Determine for 
each the following points: Solubility in water, odor, 
taste (greatly diluted with water), effect on red and 
blue litmus paper. Arrange 
the notes in tabular form. 
(Note. Litmus paper should 
not be put inthe reagent 
bottles. Either pour out a 
few drops of the liquid and 
dip the paper into it, or, 
better, touch the paper with a 
drop on the end .of a clean 
stirring rod, The paper must 
be rinsed thoroughly in water 
after it is used before it is used 
again. Acids turn blue lit- 
mus red, alkalis turn red 
litmus blue, and neutral sub- 
stances do not affect either red 
or blue’litmus.) Application. 
Examine a number of liquids 
furnished to learn which are 
acid, which alkaline, and 
which neutral. 

25. Common sait is one of 
a large class of solids which 
are called salts. Add to a 
solution of caustic soda a bit 
of litmus paper and then 
enough hydrochlorie acid to 
just redden the paper after the 
mixture is) shaken.  Eyvapo- 
rate a part of this mixture to 
dryness, and compare the re- 
sulting solid with common salt 
in taste and color. Dissolve a 
small bit of granulated zine in 
hydrochloric acid, evaporate 
to dryness, and examine the 
solid. This is zine chloride, 
another salt. What are two 
ways of making a salt? What 
did the zine do to the hydrogen of the acid? 

Discussion. Characteristics of acids, of alkalis, of 
salts? What gives the sour taste to fruit and some 
vegetables? Are all salts neutral substances? 

24, Ammonia. (a) Heat a half-inch of ammonia 
water ina test tube. Observe the color of the eseap- 
ing gas hefore it leaves the test tube, what it does in 
the air, its odor and effect on red litmus paper. 
Apply a lighted match to the gas. Remove the 
stopper from a bottle of ammonia water and observe 
the odor near the bottle, infer what the ammonia is 
doing and a name for this property. 

(b.) Moisten the end of a glass rod with hydro- 
chlorie acid and hold it for a few moments over an 
open bottle of ammonia water. 

(c.) Shake up a small bit of grease with ammonia 
water, and observe the effect on the grease. Infer a 
use for ammonia. 

(d.) Add a minute drop of ammonia to an inch of 
copper sulphate solution (blue vitriol), shake the 
liquid, then add a few more drops of ammonia and 
shake. Try in the same way zine sulphate, lead 
nitrate, and iron chloride. Application. Determine 
whieh of these metals is present in several unknown 
solutions furnished for examination, 

Discussion. Other names for ammonia water? 
Tests for the presence of ammonia. Tlow remove 
acid stains? Why does ammonia fume in the air 
when boiled? What property makes ammonia useful 
in smelling salts? in cleansing? in testing for metals 


in solution? What is soap? Why does ammonia 
make the hands feel harsh? What does the presence 
of ammonia in drinking water indicate? 

27. Sulphuric acid. (a.) Observe the color, odor, 
and weight of the pure acid, and its oily appearance 
when shaken. 

(b.) Add a few drops of the strong acid to cold 
water in a test tube and observe the rise in tempera- 
ture. 

(c.) Add a drop of the acid to an inch of water. 
Shake the tube and taste the liquid on the end of a 
glass rod. Add blue litmus to it. What does this 
show about the strength of the acid? 

(d.) Puta bit of wood into a little strong acid in a 
test tube and heat the acid. Do the same with sugar, 
paper, cotton, and woolen cloth. Observe the effect 
on each. What substance is left in each case? 

(c.) To one-half inch of water in a test tube add a 
small bit of granulated zine or some zine filings, then 
about one-cighth ineh of the acid. After the action 
ceases filter the liquid. Evaporate a few drops of the 
clear filtrate on a glass plate and observe the white 
zine sulphate which is left. What gas was formed at 
the same time? +Divide the rest of the filtrate into 
two parts. ‘To one part add ammonia drop by drop, 
to see if you can get the test for zine (compare 26 d). 
To the other part add a few drops of barium chloride. 
Observe the white precipitate. Allow it to settle, 
pour off most of the liquid, and see whether the pre- 
cipitate will dissolve by adding strong hydrochloric 
acid and warming. 

28. Hydrochloric acid. (a) Color and odor of 
the liquid. (b.) Repeat or reeall exp. 26 b. (e.) 
Adda drop of silver nitrate solution to a little of the 
dilute acid. See whether ammonia water will dis- 
solve the precipitate which is formed, 

(d.) To a pinch of common salt add a few drops of 
sulphuric acid and warm the mixture. Observe the 
color and odor of the gas that escapes, its effect on blue 
litmus paper, and on a rod moistened with ammonia 
water. Infer what the gas is. 

(e.) Reeall or repeat exp. 25, also 23 a. 

Discussion. Other names for hydrochloric aeid, 
Why does it fume in the air when boiled? Some 
Ilow remove its stains on cloth? 

29. Nitrie acid. (a.) Color and odor of the aeid. 
(b.) Boil a piece of woolen cloth in the acid and note 
the change in color. (c¢.) Heat to redness a little 
powdered charcoal in a spoon and cautiously add a 
few drops of the strong hot acid. What does the acid 
supply the charcoal? Call nitric acid an “oxidizing 
agent.” (d.) Drop a few bits of copper filings into a 
few drops of the strong acid and observe the effects. 
After the action ceases add an inch of water and filter. 
vaporate a few drops of the filtrate on a glass plate 
and observe the solid copper nitrate. Test the rest 
of the filtrate for copper with ammonia water (com- 
pare 26 d), 

Discussion. Other names for nitric acid. Tow is 
it made? Why are nitrates unstable or explosive 
compounds? 
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Be on the look out for good traits in bad pupils. 
Uncommon common sense is needed just now. 
Self-control is indispensable to good character. 
Set apart a time for your home study and reading. 


Manliness in behavior should be secured through 
school life. 

Science isas much of a hill for the teacher to climb 
as for the pupil. 

Study should cease when the head aches. Try not 


to be imposed upon. 


The teacher must always stroke the community the 
right way of the “fur.” 


It is undeniably true that some of the very best 
teachers have very limited scholastic attainments, but 
it is not true that they might not do better work had 
they more scholarship, 


A good school system will require good work of 
every teacher; a poor school system may permit a 
bright teacher to do good work; a deplorable system 
will not allow a brilliant teacher to keep up with the 
times. 


The best subjects for mental training, other things 
being equal, are those that are connected with real life: 
and there should be the blending of the things in 
Which pupils are now interested and those in which 
they are liable to be interested after school days are 
ended, 


It would be a grand investment for every school 
hoard to employ an elocutionary artist—not a crank 
to visit every school] incognito, and then have two or 
three hours with each teacher privately for the benefit 
of the voice, beause it is so easy for a teacher to form 
the habit of using the voice ina given manner. One 
always uses the downward inflection, another the ris- 
ing, another the circumflex. A little training would 


result in a pleasing variety, and this would do more for 
the school in every way than seems possible to one who 
does not understand the conditions. 


DEFINITE RESULTS. 


It is unpopular in some communities for a teacher 
to aim at definite results. The ideal is a miscellaneous 
vagueness: they-know-what-they-would-like-to- 
know atmosphere is sought, and is usually found. 
This is as unphilosophical, unpedagogical, as it is un- 
practicable. It is of the utmost importance that at an 
early day one forms the habit of working and thinking 
to a purpose, that one aims at something. It is not 
in the pulling ef the trigger that a marksman needs 
practice, but in the sighting of the target and the 
eame. ‘Teachers as well as pupils need much practice 
in the sighting of the mark. There should be a pur- 
pose on the part of school board, superintendent, prin- 
cipal, and teacher to have definite, permanent results 
reached for each school year, for each term of the year, 
for each division of a subject. 

All this is spoiled when it is made so fine that each 
day is to have its tangible results. ‘This means prac- 
tically much very small game, but no tracking, treeing, 
or trapping of larger game. Each day should be faced 
toward a goal, but the results aimed at should usually 
be such as to include a larger book than a single recita- 
tion; they should aim at higher results than one recita- 
tion can ordinarily signify; but at results, more or less 
remote, the school should always aim. 


ANOVHER RACE QUESTION, 


The results of anthropological research are demand- 
ing consideration, and the masterly presentation of 
them by Professor William Z. Ripley of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in his book on “The 
Races of Kurope”* gives them a tangible and intelli- 
gible form. It is a work full of ideas and suggestions 
for the sociologist, the historian, and, in any line what- 
ever, the student of mankind. Physical anthropology 
is still at many points in a chaotic, tentative state, and 
we meet with flat contradictions from different ob- 
servers, but it is by no means all fruitless speculation. 
This science, more accurately called somatology, has 
its share with archaeology and philology in discussing 
the origin and movements, relations and characteris- 
tics of the races, sometimes controverting their ac- 
cepted statements. Each science is justified in its own 
deductions, and data from each sphere of investigation 
must be carefully compared before we can hope to get 
the perfect composite whole—the history cf man. 

The value of anthropology becomes more evident as 
the researches cover wider fields and the results are 
hetter assimilated. A comparative study of the head, 
features, vitality, stature, and other particulars of 
different peoples brings out many significant and inter- 
esting points, and handled as Mr. Ripley does it, with 
abundant evidence and illustration, it is profitable and 
convincing. ‘Take, for instance, the Jews. It has 
long been assumed that they have remained a pure and 
undefiled race during their incessant migrations. Yet 
anthropologists disprove this by the fact that there is 
no uniform type of head peculiar to the Jewish people. 
The head form—its proportion of length, breadth, and 
height—is the least affected of the human character- 
istics by chance and environment, and is a sure index 
of race. Scientific measurement of the heads of 2,500 
Jews in many different localities of Kurope shows no 
common type, but a close similarity to the people 
among whom they live. In the Jews the original 
Semitic stock is lost so faras head form indicates it. 
They have taken on the physieal traits of the people 
among whom they have settled, and this has come 
about by intermixture of Jews with Christians, in spite 
of the line of religious prejudice which is supposed to 
keep them separate. In the first centuries of the 
Christian era an extraordinary number of conversions 
to Judaism took place, and intermarriage was common 
all through their earlier history. The sharp separa- 
tion due to intense religious hatred is of later growth. 
Their individuality in feature and in certain other 
traits by which we distinguish a Jew comes from social 


*The Races of Europe. A Sociological Study. Ry William 7 Rip- 
ley, Ph. dD. With a supplementary bibliography of the Anthro ol 
orv and Ethnology of Europe. Published bv the Roston Publie I i- 
brary. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 2 vols. 624 pp. Price $6.00, 


and religious isolation; it is not an inheritance from 
their Semiti¢ origin, but of their own making from one 
generation to the next. It sets them as a people apart, 
hut does not make them a distinet race. The modern 
Jews are physically more Aryan than Semitic, and 
their boasted purity of descent is a myth. 

Another peculiarity of the modern Jew is that he is 
undersized, even stunted. This is probably not an 
original race inheritance, but has come about through 
hard usage and unfavorable environment, which every- 
where influence the stature of men. Prosperous Jews 
are taller than those of the slums, but the average 
stature of the most favored Jews in Warsaw is not 
equal to that of the very poorest Poles. West End 
prospercus Jews in London average three inches taller 
than their Fast End brethren. A physical degeneracy 
is alsoseen in their narrow chests and deficient lung 
capacity, which have become a hereditary trait through 
unfavorable social and sanitary environment. Yete 
the Jews show a tenacity of life unexceeded by any 
other known people. The Jews in the most densely 
crowded portions of New York working at tailoring in 
the deadly sweat shops contrive to live nearly twice as 
long on the average as their neighbors, even those en- 
gaged in the out-door occupations. The death rate is 
really but little over half that of the average American 
population. Their immunity from disease can best be 
explained by the excellent system of meat inspection 
prescribed hy the Mosaic laws and by their temperate 
habits and very moderate use of spirits. 

These are merely suggestions of the significant con- 
tributions of anthropological observations combined 
with sociological studies. We find much that is revo- 
lutionary in the statements of anthropologists, and we 
may have been inclined to view their claims with 
somewhat of the suspicion we have for the phrenolo- 
gist. This book of Mr. Ripley’s is a wonderfully in- 
teresting and valuable study, and should give physical 
anthropology its due place as an accredited science. 

TRUST WITHOUT CANT. 

It isa great misfortune that the public schools can- 
not do for the child religiously what the private and 
parochial school can do. Many of the parents in the 
United States regret that their children in the public 
schools cannot have as wholesome religious instruction 
and influence as they might have in their ehurch 
school. With these parents, so far as they could afford 
a private school, it is a question between the intellec- 
tual, patriotic, and miscellaneous advantages of the 
public school and the religious advantages of. the 
church or private school. The parents generally sur- 
render the religious to the intellectual advantage, as 
they view it, and they do it with an undefined feeling 
that in some way the influence of the public school is 
all right. It is undoubtedly true that in most public 
schools the teachers have an earnest Christian spirit, 
and that their influence is good. 

After all has been said that can be said, the fact re- 
mains that the publie schools ought in some way to 
tone up the religious sentiment and trust of children 
directly. Tow? That is not easily answered. 
There must be nothing sectarian, and there must be no 
cant. 

Trust is a ruling element in a religious life, and the 
school should cultivate this in the noblest way. 
’merson, who was as broad-minded as a Christian man 
could well be, has somewhere said.— 


“There's no god dare wrong a worm.” 


Let all nature work be hallowed by such trust in jus- 
tice as this implies. Let all teaching of geography, 
and history, and literature emphasize it. There is no 
wrong done in nature or at the hands of infinite wis- 
dom and love. 

Let masters like Emerson interpret nature and 
human experience for the children. Let. Emerson’s 
“Compensation” and “Nature.” his “Beauty” and 
“Discipline” play their part in the reading and think- 
ing of the schools. Incidentally fortify these teach- 
ings with those verses of Scripture that are more 
classic, more grand, more philosophical than Emerson 
or any other writer, ancient or modern. There is no 
liability to cant when divine truth is brought in as a 
e'imax; that only comes when it is made a text, a figure- 
head, a dreaded announcement from which no appeal 
can be taken. 


= 
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EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE. —( V.) 
A CONTRAST. 


THE “JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


THE CHILDREN OF MR. EDWARDS. 


We have paused long enough on the threshold of 
the descendants of Jonathan Edwards. We have seen 
the estimate in which he was held by his contempo- 
raries at home and abroad, and by close students of the 
history of his times. We have seen what he inherited 
and by what training and in what environment he was 
developed. We have also seen the terrible strain to 
which his children were subjected in childhood from 
lack of school privileges and pleasing social eondi- 
tions. It remains to be seen what kind of men and 
women these children became with childhood disad- 
vantages, but with a marvelous inheritance and the 
best of home training. 

Mr. Edwards died at fifty-six and his widow a few 
weeks later. Both died away from home. The 
family was still among the Stockbridge Indians. 
The oldest son was but twenty. There were five chil- 
dren younger than he. The youngest son was eight 
and the other but thirteen. 

To make the picture more clear it must be under- 
stood that to these six orphans, under twenty-one, 
there came at the time of their father’s and mother’s 
death two little orphans aged four and two respec- 
tively, Sarah Burr and her little brother Aaron, whose 
mother, an elder sister of the Edwards children, had 
died of smallpox at twenty-six while caring for her 
father, who died of the same disease. Her husband 
had died a few months earlier. Here was a large 
family from which father and mother, older sister and 


- brother-in-law had been taken almost at a single blow, 


leaving them also these two little orphans to care for. 

And with all this there was no adequate financial 
inheritance. Tt is true that the father had been 
elected president. of Princéton College, but there were 
only about seventy students then, and, besides, he had 
hardly entered upon his official duties when he died. 
The inventory of his property is interesting. Among 
the live stock, which includes horse and cows, is a 
servant upon whom a moderate value is placed. The 
slave was Titus, and he was under “quick stock” and 
not “live stock.” He was valued at $150. His books 
were valued at $415. The silver was inventoried as a 
tankard valued at $60, a can and porringer at $47, and 
various other articles valued at $85. 

The chief material legacy was his library, which is 
inventoried as consisting of 301 volumes, 536 pam- 
phlets, forty-eight maps, thirty unpublished manu- 
scripts, and 1,074 manuscript sermons. 

Tf Jonathan Edwards did not leave a large financial 
legacy, he did impart to his children an intellectual 
capacity and vigor, moral character, and devotion to 
training which have projected themselves through 
eight generations without losing the strength and 
force of their great ancestor. 

Of the three sons and cight daughters of Jonathan 
Edwards there was not one, nor a husband or wife of 
one, whose character and ability. whose purpose and 
achievement were not a credit to this godly man. Of 
the seventy-five grandchildren, with their husbands 
and wives, there was but one for whom an apology 
need he offered, and nearly every one was exceptionally 
strong in scholarship and moral force. 

Remember the size, ages, and financial condition of 
the family when the father died, the sons being aged 
eight, thirteen, and twenty, and then consider the 
fact that the three sons graduated from Princeton, 
and five of his daughters married college graduates, 
three of them of Yale and one each of Harvard and 
Princeton. A man might well die without lands or 
gold when eight sons and sons-in-law were to be men 
of such capacity, character, and training as are found 
in this family. 

They were not merely college graduates, but they 
were eminent men. One was the president of Prince- 
ton and one of Union College, four were judges, 
two were members of the Continental congress, one 
was a member of the governor’s council in Massachu- 
setts, one was a member of the Massachusetts war 
commission in the Revolutionary war, one was a state 


senator, one was president of the Connecticut house 
of representatives, three were officers in the Revolu- 
tionary war, one was a member of the famous consti- 
tutional convention out of which the United States 
was born, one was a famous divine and pastor of the 
historie North church of New Haven, and one was 
the first grand master of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
in Connecticut. This by no means exhausts the 
official useful and honorable positions oceupied by 
the eight sons and sons-in-law of Jonathan Fdwards. 
for it makes no account of their writings, of noted 
trials that they conducted, but it gives some hint of 
the pace which Mr. Edwards’ children set for the sue- 
ceeding generations. Tt should he said that the 
daughters were every way worthy of distinguished 
husbands, and it ought also to be said that the wives 
of the sons were worthy of these men in intellectital 
force and moral qualities. 

Contrast this group of sixteen men and women with 
the five sons of Max and the women with whom thev 
lived. Tn this group there was not a strain of indus- 
try, virtue, or scholarship. They were licentious, 
ignorant, profane, lacking ambition to keep them out 
of poverty and crime. They drifted into whatever it 
was easiest to do or be. Midday and midnight, 
heaven and its opposite, present no sharper contrasts 
than the children and children-in-law of Jonathan 
Fdwards and Max. 

The two men were born in rural communities, thev 
hoth lived on the frontier. but the one was born in a 
Christian home, was the son of a clergyman, of a 
highly edueated man, who took the highest honors 
Tlarvard could give,—taking the degrees of A. B. and 
A. M. upon the same day,—was himself highly edu- 
cated in home, school, and at Yale College, always as- 
sociated with pure-minded, earnest persons, and de- 
voted his thought and activity to benefiting mankind. 

Max was the opposite of all this. There is no 
knowledge of his childhood or of his parentage. He 
was not bad. as bad men go: he was jolly, could tell a 
good story, though they were always off color, could 
trap unwary animals skillfully, was a fairly good shot, 
but no one was ever the better for anvthing that he 
ever said, thought, or did. Jollity, shiftlessness, and 
lack of purpose in one man have given to the world a 
family of 1,200. mostly paupers and criminals: while 
Mr. Edwards, who never amused any one, who was 
alwavs chaste, earnest, and noble, has given to the 
world a family of more than 1.400 of the world’s 
noblemen, who have magnified strength and beauty 
all over the land, illustrating grandly these beautiful 
lines of Lowell:— 

‘“‘Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.’ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Afier long waiting, the “ultimatum” in the South 
African negotiations came October 9, but not from 
England, but from the Transvaal. President Kruger 
celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday by sending to the 
British government a formal demand that it withdraw 
its troops from the Transvaal frontier, and counter- 
mand the orders for landing more troops in South 
Africa. The act seems a foolhardy one, in view of the 
disproportion between the strength of the combatants; 
but all observers agree that, if war was inevitable, as 
the Transvaal might well believe it to be, it was to the 
advantage of the Boers to have it begin as soon as pos- 
sible. Mr. Chamberlain, apparently to gain time, had 
delayed sending the final British demands, but Kruger 
anticipated him. 
* * 

The coyrse of the British government in calling out 
the reserves, issuing a summons for the meeting of 
parliament, and hurriedly assembling a fleet of seventy 
transports to convey a whole army corps to South 
Africa shows that, whatever may have been the case 
earlier, the grave consequences of war are beginning to 
he appreciated. These aré not steps which would be 
taken if the Boers were such contemptible antagonists 
as some English writers have represented them. Al- 
most any people is to be dreaded when making a last 
stand for what it believes to be its rights, and although 
the Boers know little of military discipline, as under- 


stood in Europe, they are brave and hardy, and excel- 
lent marksmen, 
* * 

Two serious perils attend England’s venture of a 
war with the Transvaal, in addition to whatever 
strength the two Dutch republics may be able to bring 
against her in their fight for independence. One is 
the reasonable certainty of trouble with the black 
races, to which reference has been already made in this 
department. The other is the possibility that certain 
of her European rivals may take the time, when her 
energies are directed to crushing the Boers, to press 
some projects of their own. France has not forgotten 
the Fashoda incident or her old jealousies regarding 
Mevpt: and Russia has plans in China and in the 
Persian gulf, which would be promoted by England’s 
embarrassment. 

* 

The Canadian government, its action stimulated 
probably by the desire of the imperial government to 
be rid of annoying questions as it enters on a diffieult 
enterprise in South Africa, has consented to the tem- 
porary houndary suggested some time since by the 
United States in the disputed Alaskan district. - This 
settles, for a time at least, a disturbing question. It 
does not so much matter where the provisional bound- 
ary line runs: the important thing is to have the limits 
of national jurisdiction defined, so that there can be no 
clashes of authority on the border. Canada explains 
that she does not modify her position or abandon any 
of her claims in agreeing to this temporary boundary, 
but the statement is superfluous, as such an arrange- 
ment, avowedly temporary, does not affect the claims 
of either party to the dispute. 

* * 

Aguinaldo’s latest proclamation, in which he calls 
upon the Filipinos to pray for the suecess of the 
Democratic party in the United States, has caused the 
Democratic leaders some annoyance. Aguinaldo may 
he a tool and a figurehead, as Admiral Dewey describes 
him, or a second George Washington, as the anti-im- 
perialist orators profess to think him; but he is clearly 
no politician, or he would realize that his candor would 
he embarrassing to the party for whose triumph he 
pravs. The fact is that, although most of the Demo- 
cratic state conventions this vear have denounced the 
war in the Philippines, the shrewdest Democratic 
leaders are far from sure that the issue will be a safe 
one for the presidential campaign. 

* * * 

President MeKinley took occasion, in his speech at 
Minneapolis addressed to the returned Minnesota 
volunteers and their friends, to go a step further than 
hitherto in his declaration of policy, and to express the 
expectation that the Philippines “will be retained 
under the benign sovereignty of the United States.” 
At the same time, he declared that the future of the 
new possessions is in the keeping of congress, and that 
congress is the servant of the people. The president, 
therefore guards himself against the charge of usurp- 
ing the prerogatives of congress. He has simply fore- 
shadowed his recommendations to congress. Now 
those who have criticised him for not having a policy 
will assail him for having one: but there can be no 
doubt that the conclusions of President) Sehurman, 
Admiral Dewey. and most other persons who have had 
a chance to study the situation at close range tend in 
the same direction as the president’s declaration. 

* * * 

A singular ineident in connection with the yacht 
races illustrates the possibilities of crime in the metrop- 
olis. A gang of thugs and gamblers chartered a Phila- 
delphia steamer, the Georgeanna, inveigled on board a 
number of persons who supposed that they were to be 
taken to witness the races, and once beyond the three- 
mile limit began assaulting and robbing the passengers. 
There happened to be men among the passengers with 
courage enough to organize resistance, and they 
forced the captain to return to shore, where the leaders 
of the gang were arrested. Apparently they had cal- 
culated on escape for the reason that the erime was 
committed outside of the city jurisdiction; but they 
have been turned over to the federal authorities, who 
will try them as pirates. The penalty for piracy being 
death, they are in worse case than if the city courts 


tried them. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE TEACHING BOTANIST. By William F. Ganong, 
Tu.D.. Professor of Botany in Smith College. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. . 544x7% inches 
Price, $1.10. 

This book consists of two very distinct portions: Part 
I.. a series of brief, but admirable, essays on botanical 
pedagogies, and part IT., an outline for a one-year ele- 
mentary course in botany. 

The essays of the first part cover a field which is not 
surveyed in any other single book. Of especial value to 
most teachers are the chapters What Botany Is of Most 
Worth? Things Essential to Botanical Teaching, Labora- 
tories and Their Equipment, Botanical Collections, and 
Some Common Errors. Here are embodied a large num- 
ber of suggestions of the utmost value to the botany 
teacher, suggestions which none but a professional bot- 
anist could make so well as they are here stated, but 
which most specialists are too much immersed in their 
own researches to have reduced to a brief and readable 
form. 

The second part is essentially a laboratory guide for 
the teacher, containing a set of studies and experiments 
of the highest value, from the botanical point of view, 
and thoroughly practical. Nothing is here described 
which may or may not work, but every experiment has 
been shown to be feasible by trial with many genera- 
tions of students. 

To those who know of its author’s eminent success in 
teaching elementary botany the present work will need 
no recommendation, but to those who do not know this, 
it is worth while to say that “The Teaching Botanist” is 
a book to be bought, studied, and laid to heart. The 
writer of this notice has certainly never known any 
teacher of beginners in botany who could afford to be 
without Professor Ganong’s statement of the theory and 
practice of botany teaching. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Books XIX.-XXIV. Edited by Ea- 
ward Bull Clapp. Boston: Ginn & Co. 441 pp. 

The College series of Greek authors has received the 
addition of books XIX.-XXIV. of the Iliad edited by Pro- 
fessor Clapp of the University of California. The com- 
mentary is based upon the Ameis-Hentze edition, with 
many additions by the present editor. A special point is 
made in the notes of parallel passages from Homer and 
illustrations from Virgil, the Old Testament, and from 
other writers. The general and specific notes of explana- 
tion are on the same page with the text, but the critical 
notes that state the conflicting views of higher criticism 
are placed in the appendix. The advantage of having 
these by themselves, where they will not confuse the 
learner and can receive the concentrated attention of the 
advanced student, is readily appreciated. A short chap- 
ter on prosody is based on an independent and exhaus- 
tive study by the editor of the verse-structure of these six 
books. It is, beyond question, an eminently good text- 
book. 


THE BEACON BIOGRAP HIES. 
Wolfe Howe. Boston: Small, 
Price, 75 cents. 

Phillips Brooks. By M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
David G. Farragut. By James Barnes. 
Robert E. Lee. By W. P. Trent. 135 pp. 
James R. Lowell. By Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. By Norman Hapgood. 
live volumes of the series of “Beacon Biographies’’ of 

Americans eminent in every line of life have appeared, 

and they should become popular individually and collec- 

tively. Seven more volumes are already announced, and 
the purpose is to inelude the most notable figures in 

American history. The names of Edwin Booth, Aaron 

Burr, Audubon, and John Brown suggest the broad scope 

which is taken. The choice of biographers in each case 

seems to be a happy and fitting one. In the books at 
hand the writers show in unusual degree a spirit of sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm,—they are lovers of the men of 
whom they write. There are touches of hero worship, 
and the enthusiastic praise sometimes reaches unwar- 
ranted heights. We doubt if this biography of Lee would 
tally with one of Grant in the estimate of battles and the 
ability of the generals. More discriminating judgment 
and less of eulogy might be used in this and in the Phil- 
lips Brooks biography, but these same two are particu- 
larly successful in depicting the personality and character 
of the men. The volumes are of small pocket size, so 
that the treatment is anything but exhaustive. Still they 
give in readable form the essential facts of each man’s 
career, and a fair idea of his character and influence, 
quite as much as “the average busy man and woman,” for 
whom the series is intended, wants to know. They are 
decidedly attractive volumes, of which not the least pleas- 
ing feature is the engraved title page, after the style of 
sixty vears ago, representing the column and bronze eagle 
on Beacon hill in 1808. 


Edited by M. A. De 
Maynard, & Co. 


120 pp. 


128 pp. 


’ 


SPAIN. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Harper & Brothers. 276 pp. 


THE WAR WITH 
New York and London: 
Price, $2.50. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge combines in rare degree the 
qualifications for making a successful story of “The War 
with Spain.” He is a trained and able historian, a bril- 
liant writer, and, moreover, was senator and member of 
the committee on foreign relations during the war. He 
has written the political parts and the account of events 
in Washington from a close, personal knowledge, and has 
been able to examine official reports of the army and 
navy and statistics that are generally inaccessible. 

The accounts of eye-witnesses of the war operations, 
which have appeared in such abundance, have also been 
largely drawn on. Given these materials. Mr. Lodge has 
written a true story more interesting and entertaining 
than often comes from the fertile brain of a novelist 
You live over again, as you read, the uneertainty and in 
credulity of the days when war was first in the air, the 
Intense excitement over the news of Dewe y's victory, and 
the breath of relief when peace was certain. The oft told 

story, when narrated so graphically as here. will not lose 


its interest for this generation. Our successors may 
view the war with a better perspective, but they must 
come to Mr. Lodge’s book to learn how it seemed to a 
contemporary. He develops somewhat fully the course 
of events from the destruction of the Maine to the peace 
ratifications without going deeply into the previous strug- 
gles of Cuba, or trying to forecast the consequences. It 
is a story, rather than a formal history, that records facts, 
as is evinced in part by the absence of an index. It has 
certain disadvantages of having been written as magazine 
articles, with the counteracting advantage of being thor- 
oughly readable. Within its scope it is comprehensive, 
well-balanced, and frank. It discreetly overlooks some 
vexed questions. The publishers have made an ex- 
tremely attractive volume, with eighty full-page illustra- 


tions. 


A JERSEY BOY IN THE REVOLUTION. By E, T. 


Tomlinson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 
$1.50. 
Patriotism, exciting adventures, and thrilling situa- 


tions are the prominent features of this story of the 

American Revolution. The scene is laid in Monmouth, 

N. J., in the months following the important battle fought 

there in 1778. The time permits ample scope for the 

imagination of an author, and the opportunity is not lost 
by the writer of this book. The story portrays the hard- 
ships and suffering of the people, as well as their stead- 
fast devotion to the cause for which they were contend- 
ing. Probably no section of the country suffered more 
during the revolutionary period than the inhabitants of 

New Jersey, and especially those near by the scene of this 

story, hence the peculiar interest this book will have 

among its many readers. 

PLANT RELATIONS A First Book in Botany. By 
John M. Coulter, A. M., Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 264 pp. Price, $1.10. 

The profusion of illustrations, both beautiful and valu- 
able to the student, is the most striking characteristic of 
Professor Coulter’s “Plant Relations.” Many plant 
growths are beyond the reach of observation by pupils, 
and this lack is in a measure atoned for by pictures of 
plants and landscapes. Careful notes of explanation with 
each figure increase the practical usefulness of the illus- 
trations. The text and the method of the book are, how- 
ever, of first importance. ‘Plant Relations” is the first of 
two books of botany which together represent a year’s 
work for secondary schools. This book is dominated by 
ecology, with certain fundamental principles of physi- 
ology, and the second book is devoted to morphology. 
This is the order preferred by the author, but it can be 
transposed without difficulty. The first book begins with 
a study of the life processes of plants in general, and the 
relation of the different groups to their surroundings, 
their dependence on light, water, ete. This seems the 
less technical side of botany, and the broad view of the 
plant kingdom that it gives is certainly interesting. The 
book is readable, compact, untechnical, and clear. It is 
intended to supply information supplemental to labora- 
tory and field work, which it leaves wholly to the devices 
of the teacher, with the help of suggestions in a separate 
pamphlet. 


JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 


A SENTIMENTAL 
Edited by Walter 


AND ITALY. By Laurence Sterne. 


Jerrold. New York: The Macmillan Company. 164 pp. 
4= cents. 
Sterne’s ‘‘Sentimental Journey” been reprinted 


many times, but rarely in more delightful form than in 
the handy Temple classics, for which Walter Jerrold has 
edited it, with the marginalia, which form so useful a 
characteristic of this series, and with a refreshing scanti- 
ness of notes. In these days of much traveling and equal 
writing about our wanderings, it is well to get back when- 
ever possible to the older travel books, and learn how the 
world looked in the days before the steam train, cheap 


postage, and the electric wires had made the peculiarities 
of all nations familiar to their neighbors. Sterne did the 
European tour scarcely more than a hundred years ago, 
and his sentimental account of his journey is anything 
but a guide book, but it is all the more a charming com- 
panion for the fireside or the actual tourist, whoever has 
learned that it is not the things seen, but the things 
thought about which bring profit to the wanderer. 

THE HYGIENE OF TRANSMISSIBLE DISEASES. By 
A. C. Abbott, M. D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Abbott has done well to put into this permanent 
form his very valuable observations upon this most im- 
portant subject. Not only to the professional medical 
man, but to the student of sanitaion as well is the book of 
interest. The author has taken his lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as a basis of his work, and by 
careful investigations has added much to the knowledge 
of the many phases of this important subject. Every 
library should have a copy upon its shelves. 

NURSERY ETHICS. By Florence Hull Winterburn. 
Second Edition. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company. 241 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Harmony in the nursery and the moral training of chil- 
dren are the objects of Mrs. Winterburn’s papers on 
“Nursery Ethics.’’ They are a plea for justice to chil- 
dren and for a sympathetic understanding of child na- 
ture. To be a perfect parent is the high ideal towards 
which she leads her readers. It is good to read such true, 
earnest, plain-spoken words as these, which not only 
make parents dissatisfied with their weaknesses, but en- 
courage and help them to bring up children better. It is 
all in a sane and gentle spirit that makes its lessons ac- 
ceptable and shows long and thoughtful observation of 
the needs of children. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Golliwogg in War!’ By Florence K. Upton and Bertha Up- 
ton. Price, $2.00.—*Parson Kelly.” By A. E. W. Mason and An- 
drew Lang. Price, $1.50. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

**Henry in the War.” By General O. O. Howard. Price, $1.25.— 
‘*We Four Girls.” By Mary G. Darling. Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee 


& Shepard. 
“Principles of Public Speaking.” By Guy Carleton Lee. New 
Price, $1.50.— 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
‘Historic Americans.’ By Elbridge 8S. Brooks. 
‘Poems of Artour Hugh Clough.” Price, $1.00.—*The l’oems of 
Shakespeare.”’ Edited by George Wyndham. Price, $1.00.—‘“Im- 
portant Events.” Compiled by George W. Powers. Price, 50 cents. 
—‘Bringing Up Boys.” By Kate Upson Clark, New York: we Re 
Crowell & Co. 


‘Outlines of General History.” By F. M. Colby. New York: 
American Book Company. 
“Love and Law.” By Thomas P. Bailey ——‘California and the 


Californians.” By David Starr Jordan,——‘The Man Who Might 
Have Been.” By Robert Whitaker. San Francisco: The Whitaker 
& Ray Company. 

‘A Jersey Boy in the Revolution.” By E T. Tomlinson. Price, 
$1.50.—'‘Deutscher Hiawatha Primer By Florence Holbrook, 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘‘Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism.’’ By Charles Mills 
Gayley and Fred N. Scott. Price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“The Hygiene of Transmissible Diseases.” By A. C. Abbott, M.D. 
Price, $200. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 

‘Malot’s Sans Famille.”’ Edited bv J. H. B. Spiers. Price, 40 
cents ——‘“Alareon’s El Capitan Venene.’’ Edited Ly J. D.M. Ford, 
Price, 65 cents, Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

‘Miranda of the Baleony.”” By A. EK. W. Mason. Price, $'.50 —— 
“Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice.’’ Edited by Charlotte W. Un- 
derwood. Price, 25 cents.—‘* Young April.” Price, $1.50.—"A 
First Manual of Composition.’’ By EK. H. Lewis. Price, 60 cents. — 
“Tales of Languedoc.’’ By S.J. Brun.—*Three Years’ Preparatory 
Course in French.’ By C. F. Kroeh. Price, $100. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

‘ Discussions in Economies and Statistics.’’— (2 vols.) By Francis 
A. Walker, Edited by Davis R. Dewey. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 

‘“‘Shakespeare’s As You Like It.’’ Price, 10 cents.-—**Macaulay’s 
Francis Bacon.”’ Price, 10 cents — ‘Selected Poems from Words- 
worth.” Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co, 

“Present Day Egypt.’ By F. C. Penfield. Price, $2 59.— Maxi- 
milian in Mexico.”” By Sara Yorke Stevenson. Price, $2 50. — 
“Tramping with Tramps” By Josiah Flynt. Price, $1.50 ——*Medi- 
tations of Marcus Aurelius.’’ Translated by Benjamin E, Smith. 
Price, $1.00..—*Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
Price, $1.00. New York: The Century Company. 

‘Literature.’ Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
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RATIONAL WRITING 


Rapid Vertical Penmanship 


A new Series of Writing Books, 
combining in their Style of 
Copies and System of Practice 
LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, BEAUTY, 

SIMPLICITY and EASE OF EXECUTION, 
ECONOMY OF TIME AND EXPENSE, ¢ 


RAPIDITY. — Owing to the fact that vertical 
writing has heretofore tended to slowness of move. 
ment, the subject of rapidity has received special at- 
tention in these books. Heretofore th s feature has 
been either entirely neglected or exercises have been 
given with no definite directions regarding their pur- 
pose or use. This great objection, sometimes urged 
against vertical writing, has been overcome in the 
Rational. Writing Books, 


The Rational J Vriting Books, Six Numbers. 72 cents per dozen. 


Sample copies by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
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Newest Text-Books for Schools. 


Now Ready. ... 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For High Schools and Academies 


By Coman, Ph.B., 
Professor of Economics in Wellesley College. 


Svo. Thirty-one Maps. One Hundred and Twenty-five Illustrations. Sources. 
List of Important Events. Marginal Notes. Tables. 


<< ELIzABETH KtmBaLL KENDALL, M.A., 
Associate Professor of History in Wellesley College. 


Price, $1.25. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter I. Physical Characteristies of the British Isles.—Chapter II. Race Elements of the English 
Nation. — Chapter III. Foreign Rule. —Chapter IV. The Fusion of Races. —Chapter V. The 
Struggle for the Charter.—Chapter VI. The Rise of the Commons.—Chapter VII. Dynastic 
Wars. —Chapter VILI. The Tudors and the Reformation. —Chapter England of the Tudors. — 
Chapter X. The Puritan Revolution. —Chapter XE. The Restoration and the Revolution. — Chapter 
XIL. Parties and Party Government. — Chapter XIII. Colonial Expansion. — Chapter XIV. The 


Growth of Democracy.—Chapter XV. The 
Empire. 


Industrial Revolution. —Chapter XVI. The British 


Botsford’s History of Greece 


For High Schools and Academies rice, $t 10. 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United States 
Price, $1.40. 
Outlines of Civics ; Being a supplement to | 
For Use in High Schools “Bryce’s American Commonwealth,” 
and Colleges. Abridged Edition 


By Freperick H. CLARK, Head of History Department, 
Lowell High School, San Francisco. 
Cloth. 12mo. Price, $0.75. 


COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS. by W. K. 
WickEs, Principal of High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Volumes in 
Macmillan’s 


Pocket Classics. SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. Edited by Franx- 
Price, 25 cts. per vol. LIN T. Baker, Zeachers’ College, New York. 


Adams’ European History 

Price, $1 40. 
Allen’s Topical Studies in American History 

Price, $0 40. 
Hart’s Source Book of American History 


Price, $0.60. 


Report of Committee of Seven 
On the Study of History in Schools Price, $0.50 


New Volumes in 
Macmillan’s 


German Classics. scHILLER’S MARIA STUART. Edited by H. Scuén- 
Price, GO cts. per vol. FELD, Columbian University. 


HEINE’S PROSE. Edited by A. B. Fausr, Wesleyan 


University. 


Lewis’ First Manual of English Composition 


Designed for Use in the Highest Grammar Grade and the Lower High School Grades. 


By Epwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., author of ‘A First Book in Writing English.” 


1z2mo. Cloth. Price, $ .60. 


This volume is intended for students of thirteen to fifteen years of age, and contains 
one hundred and seventy short exercises. It may be used daily for one year, or less 


often for two years.. 


Elements of Rhetoric 
and English Composition 


First High School Course. By Georce R. Car- 
PENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position in Columbia University. 

1r2mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cts. 


Elements 


After passing through six editions, Professor Carpenter's 
‘« Exercises in Rhetoric and English Composition” is now with- 


drawn from circulation, its place being taken by two volumes, 12mo. 


the first of which is just published and which represents the 
result of the author’s later and prolonged study of the prob- 


For use in Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


the Northwestern University. 


Elementary Chemistry 
for High Schools 


By A. L. Arey, Department of Science, High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


of Physics 


By Henry Crew, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in 


Meets the Regents’ requirements for the State 


of New York, and the entrance require- 


ments for Harvard University. 


lem of high school English within a year. In press. 
Hewett’s German Reader 
Edited with Vocabulary and Notes. 
By Waterman T. Hewett, Ph.D., Professor of German 


Language and Literature in Cornell University, 1rz2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


It contains a great variety of selections that are graded and classified by subject. 


{ncludes a great number that are required by the Regents. 
The notes are very full, but do not give unnecessary information. 
It gives an excellent preparation for the German classics. 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON: Tremont Building. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It relieves nervous and sick 
headache; the sense of fullness, 
distress and pain in the stomach 
after meals ; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of di- 
gestion natural and easy, and 
creates a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists, 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

October 20: Essex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Haverhill, Mass.; B. M. 
Sheridan, Lawrence, Mass., secretary. 

October 20-21: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Laconia. 

October 23: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, high school, Springfield, 
Mass. 

October 26-27-28: ithode Island Institute 
of Instruction, Providence, R. I. 

October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association, Middleboro, Mass. 

October 27: Bristol County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Fairhaven, Mass. 

October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 2 
October 27: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 

Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 31: Southwest Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hamilton, O. 

November 2-4: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Brattleboro. 

November 2-3-4: The Southwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 

November 9-10-11: Indiana Town and 
City Superintendents, Indianapolis. 

November 10: New England Association 
School Superintendents, Latin school, 
Boston; W. H. Small (Chelsea), secre- 
tary. 

December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 

December 27-29: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 

December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 

CHICAGO MEETINGS. 

October 21: The Chicago Institute of 
Education at the rooms of the board of 
education, 10.30 a. m.; W. E. Watt, presi- 
dent, Mack M. Lane, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

October 28: Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Masonic temple, 10.30 a. m.; Miss 
Catherine Goggin, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

FOXCROFT ACADEMY. Principal 
Lee of Foxcroft Academy has arranged 
for Hoyt L. Conary of Boston, humorist. 
to give an entertainment October 31, the 
proceeds to go to the academy library. 
The students of Foxcroft Academy have 
re-organized their lyceum, which had 
been almost extinct during the past two 
or three years, and are now holding regu- 
lar weekly meetings, which are well at- 
tended by the students, and are very in- 
teresting. The officers are: President, 
Robert Hall: vice-president, Roy Sands: 
secretary and treasurer, Herbert Cass: 
executive committee, Herbert Cass, 
George Wingate, and Professor Lyman K. 
Lee. The subject for discussion Monday 
evening will be: “Resolved, that civil ser- 
vice reform should be extended to all de- 


partments of our government.” The 
affirmative and negatives sides will be 
opened respectively by Robert Hall and 
Herbert Cass. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. The Uni- 
versity of Maine law school opened 
Wednesday with an attendance of fifty or 
more students. There has been but one 
change in the faculty, Mr. Murray having 
resigned to engage in the practice of law 
at Halifax, N. S., and his place will be 
filled by William E. Walz, instructor in 
torts, real property, and equity. 

FARMINGTON. The students of the 
state normal school had a novel and un- 
usually interesting social entertainment 
in the school building, the leading and 
most novel feature of which was a parody 
on the Symphony orchestra, which created 
no end of amusement. The programme 
was carried out as follows: March and 
circle: “Lady of the Lake’; reading, Mr. 
Purington; plain  quadrille; Boston 
fancy: piano solo, Miss Frost;  lanciers 
quadrille; Portland fancy; solo, Miss 
Irene Ladd: plain quadrille; march and 
circle; “Home, Sweet Home,” Symphony 
orchestra. The Symphony orchestra was 
made up of students as follows: John 
Buron, first violin; Jean de Reske, cor- 
net; Antonin Dvorak, cymbals; Blanche 
Marcheisis, piano; Lillie Lehmann, harp- 
ist: Celia Schiller, piccolo; Celile Chami- 
nade, bass viol; Mme. Helene Maigille, 
conductor. The social gatherings of the 
school this term are proving unusually in- 
teresting. 

VERMONT. 

RANDOLPH. The state normal school 
at Randolph Centre, Vt., began its year’s 
work August 22, with a good attendance. 
Entrance examinations were conducted 
under the supervision of Francis A. Bag- 
nall of the board of normal school com- 
missioners. Principal Conant is assisted 
by Miss Ella L. Ferrim and Miss Eliza E. 
Gee of the former board of instructors, 
and by Eugene C. Bingham. Mr. Bing- 
ham is a graduate of Middlebury College, 
who has had special training for science 
work, and is at the head of the science 
department. Valuable additions have 
been made to library and apparatus, and 
changes in the laboratories have given 
added conveniences for scientific work. 
The reading room has been moved to the 
first floor of the building, and the room so 
vacated is furnished as a physical labora- 
tory. The chemical laboratory has been 
supplied with new tables and more appa- 
ratus. A new additional boiler has been 
added to the heating apparatus for the 
building. The training school has the 
same principal as last year, Miss Elizabeth 
Hall. Miss Ruth E. Riford is her assist- 
ant. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Edward P. Sherburne, mas- 
ter of the Martin school, acted as princi- 
pal of the municipal camp for boys dur- 
ing the summer, which was opened at the 
farther end of Long Island about July 10. 
Mr. Sherburne has also been master of 
schools in Manchester, N. H., and Brook- 
line, Mass., and has had experience in 
‘amp work for boys at Portsmouth, N. H. 
He lived with the boys in camp during the 
two months of its continuance, Penal In- 
stitutions Commissioner Marshall, who 
again this summer was asked by the 
mayor to assume general charge of the 
camp, states that he feels much satisfac- 
tion at the management of the position by 
Master Sherburne, and that it is love for 
the work which induced him to assume 
the duties during a portion of the sum- 
mer vacation. This year there were six- 
teen tents, instead of ten, as last year, and 
150 boys a week were provided for in 
camp. Mr. Marshal hopes to improve the 
boating facilities by the addition of a 
steam launch. There was instruction in 
swimming, and the boys were provided 
with bathing suits free of charge. 

HOLYOKE. The schools of Holyoke 
have started successfully under a new 
regime. In three important places there 
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has been change. Superintendent 
Search resigned at the end of the year, 
and was succeeded by N. P. Nash of 
Gardner. Principal C. H. Keyes resigned 
in August to accept a superintendency in 
Hartford at a very advanced salary. W. 
A. Akers of Somerville was elected head 
of the high school from a large number 
of candidates. C. H. Cornell, instructor in 
music, retired at the close of the year, and 
was succeeded by Hugh Craig of Holyoke. 
Mr. Search had been in Holyoke three 
years, and in that time the schools re- 
ceived a toning up that will long be felt 
in the city. Principal Keyes organized 
the high school on the department basis, 
and it is now one of the best in the state. 
Mr. Cornell did much to create a musical 
atmosphere in the city, aside from his 
work in the schools. The new men have 
taken hold well, and will all succeed. 
Superintendent Nash made an excellent 
record in Hingham and Gardner, and 
there is no reason why he should not do 
likewise in Holyoke. He is a genial gen- 
tleman, and intends to succeed. Princi- 
pal Akers is a very modest man, and will 
grow in strength as years go by. The 
new music teacher has long conducted 
church choirs, and given many concerts 


in the city. The next change of im- 
portance is that of Principal W. F. Nichols 
of the Hamilton-street school. He re- 


signed, after seventeen years of excellent 
service, to go to New Haven at an ad- 
vanced salary. He was well liked by his 
pupils, teachers, the community, and the 
school board. He is the author’. of 
“Nichols’ Topies in reography”’ and 
“Arithmetic by Grades.” His departure 
is a serious loss to the city. He is suc- 
ceeded by W. E. Judd, formerly principal 
of the high school. Mr. Judd is a man of 
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ability. He was last year a member of 
the state legislature. He has been th: 
manager .of the Bates forces in this city 
during the past month, and, through Mr 
Judd’s efforts, the city was carried fo, 
Mr. Bates. 

HYANNIS. The entering class of the 
normal school this year numbers 27; last 
year the number was 22. They are dis- 
tributed as follows: Barnstable county, 
12; Fall River, 6: Quincey, 3; Norwood. 
2: Martha’s Vineyard, 1; Pottersville, 1: 
New York state, 1; Tennessee, 1. Th: 
particularly encouraging features are as 
follows: The majority come from outsid: 
the immediate territory in which the 
school is situated. They are better pre 
pared than any previous class. There js 
this year an advanced class of ten who 
are taking the four years’ course. Ever, 
room in the dormitory is occupied. This 
third year of the school is opening very 
satisfactorily. 

LAWRENCE. The programme for thi 
winter of the Masters’ Club is as follows: 
September 26, “Educational Review,” H 
L. Belisle, “Individualization in Element- 
ary Schools,” F. V. Thompson; Octobe: 
17, “Educational Review,” A. L. Fulker- 
son, “Co-operation of Teachers and Prin- 
cipals,” J. E. Burke; November 21, “Edu 
cational Review,” M. T. O’Brien, ‘En- 
richment of Grammar School Courses,” A. 
H. Morrison; December 19, ‘‘Educational 
Review,” C. M. Lamprey, ‘Educational! 
Values,—The Sciences,” E. S. Riley; 
January 16, “Educational Review,” D. W. 
Hoff, “Educational Values,—The Culture 
Studies,” B. M. Sheridan; February 20, 
“Educational Review,” F. V. Thompson, 
“Pupil Government,” E. C. Jewell; March 
20, “Educational Review,” E. S. Riley, 
“Practical Phases of Individualization,”’ 
M. T. O’Brien: April 17, “Educational Re- 
view,” B. M. Sheridan, ‘“‘Closer Articula- 
tion Between High and Grammar 
Schools,” J. D. Horne; May 15, ‘“Educa- 
tional Review,” W. P. Brown, “Closer 
Articulation Between Grammar and High 
Schools,” C. M. Lamprey 

SPRINGFIELD. The Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association will hold its 
thirty-first meeting Friday, October 27, 
1899, in the art museum building, State 
street, Springfield. The officers are: U. 
G. Wheeler, president; I. M. Norcross, 
vice-president; J. A. Pitman, secretary 
and treasurer. Programme: 10 a, m., 
“Some Rural School Problems Not Yet 
Solved,” G. T. Fletcher, agent state board 
of education. Discussion: (1) Superin- 
tendence, Superintendent J. E. Warren, 
Northfield; (2) Consolidation of Schools, 
Superintendent S. H. Holmes, Westfield: 
(3) Examination and Employment of 
Teachers, Superintendent C. E. Brockway. 
West Springfield; (4) Teachers’ Wages, 
Superintendent E. F. Howard, Charle- 
mont. 1.30 p. m., “Shall nature study in 
the elementary schools be regarded from 
a natural standpoint?” E. L. Bigelow, 
editor of Popular Science. Discussion: 
Superintendent L. P. Nash, Holyoke; 
Superintendent Albert Robinson, Warren: 
Superintendent H. E. Richardson, 
Agawam; Superintendent T. M. Balliet, 
Springfield. All interested in the public 
schools are invited to be present and par- 
ticipate in the general discussion of both 
subjects presented. Speakers whose 
names do not appear on the programme 
will be limited to five minutes each, — 
The fifty-second annual meeting of the Hamp- 
den County Teachers’ Association will be held 
in the high school building, Monday, October 
23. Avery generous and excellent programme 
has been arranged, which undoubtedly will at- 
tract a large attendance of teachers. The ofti- 
cers for 1899 are: President, John C. Wor- 
cester, West Springfield ; vice-president, Carlos 
B. Ellis, Springfield; secretary, Miss Ida J. 
Rich, Chicopce; treasurer, John A. Callahan, 
Holyoke. 

CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Hopkins grammar 
school, which on September 28 opened its 
240th scholastic year, issued an appeal to 
the alumni and friends of the historic old . 
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school asking for approximately $40,000 
to be used in erecting a new school build- 
ing not on the present site at the corner 
of Wall and High streets, but farther re- 
moved from the centre of the city. 

BRIDGEPORT. The board of educa- 
tion has made the following appointments 
for the school year: Superintendent— 
Charles W. Deane, Ph.D. Supervisors — 
Music, F .E. Howard; physical education, 
Harvey C. Went; art education, Sara E. 
Dillon; general substitute, Rose E. House. 
Training school for teachers, Clinton ave- 
nue—Bessie E. Howes, principal; Mrs. R. 
M. Lathrop, Ph.D., psychology; Emily B. 
Fenton, science; Euphrosyne Bown, geog- 
raphy; Jennie B. Harrison, M. E., pri- 
mary work. 

NEW BRITAIN. The _ over-crowded 
condition of the grammar school has ne- 
cessitated the addition of a new teacher to 
the corps of instructors, and Superintend- 
ent Stuart has appointed Edward L. 
Montgomery of South Manchester to the 
position. Mr. Montgomery comes highly 
recommended. Heis a graduate of Wes- 
leyan in the class of 1898. He was popu- 
lar during his college course, being a 
member of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity. 

—Martin G. Benedict, president of the 
State College, Pa., for the past three 
years, has been elected to the principal- 
ship of the high school. He is a graduate 
of Colgate University, and has been a 
superintendent o1 schools for eight years, 
and the principal of one of the Pennsyl- 
vania state normal schools for four years. 

MIDDLETOWN. Dr. Emory B. Lease, 
a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy in 
the Latin department recently made by 
the death of Dr. Hayley. Dr. Lease re- 
ceived his degree of Ph.D. from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1894, and later 
studied at Munich, Ger. He has since 
taught in the University of the Pacific, 
Allegheny College, and Michigan Univer- 
sity. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


Oberlin College opened September 20 
with a larger enrollment of students than 
last year. The freshman class already 
numbers 150, and is the largest in the his- 
tory of Oberlin. This is sixty larger than 
the class entering last year. President 
Jarrows faced at chapel on the opening 
day one of the largest college audiences 
in the West. He preached to the students 
Sunday evening, September 24. Six new 
teachers enter on their work with the be- 
ginning of the year, among them ex-Presi- 
dent George S. Burroughs, Dr. Walter 
Dennison, and Dr. J. S. Chamberlain and 
Dr. Alice B. Foster. 

CINCINNATI. special committee 
representing the executive committee of 
the National Educational Association will 
be in Cincinnati next week to investigate 
the advantages offered for the next annual 
meeting of the association. Professor 
Coy of Hughes high school went to Los 
Angeles to the convention this summer to 
extend the invitation in person. As the 
presidency was given to an Ohio man, it 
was decided to choose the next place of 
meeting in another state, so Charleston, 
S. C., was chosen for 1900. Since then 
certain conditions have arisen to make it 
highly probable that the convention can- 
not be held there, and this committee has 
been sent out to visit the other applicant 
cities. The committee will be in charge 
of the Cincinnati League while here, and 
will be given a royal welcome. The com- 
mittee is composed of Oscar T. Corson, 
Columbus, O., the new president of the as- 
sociation, and the first vice-president, 
Eliphalet Oram Lyte of Millersville, Pa., 
Carroll G@. Pearse, treasurer, of Omaha, 
Albert G. Lane, chairman of trustees, 
Chicago, W. T. Harris, U. 5S. commis- 
sioner of education, Washington, D. C., 
and Irwin Sheppard, secretary, of Winona, 
Minn, The headquarters will be at the 
Grand hotel.—— The University of Cincin- 
nati will now be open the year round. 
An evolution will be made in the methods 
of instruction. Students may enter at the 
beginning of any term. The libraries and 
laboratories of MecMicken, Hanna, and 
Cunningham halls will be open for night 
work. The university will also be open 
on Saturdays, and the work go right on 
without the Saturday holiday. Dr. 
Ayres believes that students should at- 
tend the university with the same fixed 
purpose that they would have in business. 

Superintendent R. G. Boone, the new 
incumbent of the public schools, has 
started in on his duties with as much ease 
as if he had been in the grove for years. 
He has made several important changes, 
and got the machinery running smoothly. 
He says the first thing to occupy his at- 
tention will be the normal school. It is 
not quite up to his standard as a model 
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school, and he thinks the term too short, 
and the next movement will be to make it 
a two years’ course instead of fifteen 
months, as now required. He says the 
students do not get enough practice, and 
they ought to have practice in all cine 
grades in the district school course. As 
it now is, they only get practice in the 
lower grades.._—The crying need of more 
school buildings will force the board of 
education to do some lobbying this fall in 
the legislature, as either an appropriation 
will have to be secured or an additional 
tax for this purpose to accommodate the 
increasing school population. Some 
teachers have now over eighty pupils in 
one room. How she is to complete the 
school course and do justice to this num- 
ber is a problem for the board to solve. 

—September marked the beginning 
epoch of pension paying to the retired 
teachers who have taught in the Cincin- 
nati public schools thirty-five years or 
over. The roll issued placed nine at $35, 
nine at $40, and two at $60 per month, and 
the first monthly payment from the fund 
amounted to $795. Three applications are 
pending, which will bring the amount up 
to $9,500 per annum. The annual per 
cent. of teachers’ salaries deducted for the 
pension fund amounts to $7,910, which, 
with the interest on the bonds invested, 
makes an income of $8,474.16, which, with 
the increased number to be placed on the 
list, will not maintain the incumbency 
without further funds, as they do _ not 
want toe use the principal, which is the 
nest egg. A number of ways have been 
suggested to increase the amount, and no 
doubt some will be taken into considera- 
tion before the added burden comes upon 
the fund. The fact that they are able 
now to make these allowments to the old 
teachers is a great credit to the promoters 
and a shining example to the outside 
world.——-J. B. Shotwell, who recently 
figured in an exciting episode with ex- 
Superintendent Morgan on account of his 
expulsion from the schools, has issued a 
lively little paper called School Life, 
which is to be circulated among the 
teachers.——Mesdames Murphy and 
Arnold of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the Cincinnati chapter have 
decided to arrange to give a prize as a 
stimulant to an increased interest in 
American history and civics by the pupils 
of the public schools, the contest to be 
among the pupils of the A. grades in the 
intermediates. 

CLEVELAND. H. A. Hanna has given 
a generous donation toward the erection 
of the biological laboratory of Western 
Reserve University. In the earlier time 
Mr. Hauna was a student of the old col- 
lege, as was also Judge Nash, who is a 
candidate for governor of Ohio.———Presi- 
dent Charles F. Thwing, D. D., LL.D., and 
Professor H. B. Bourne, a Yale graduate, 
and head of the department of history, 
will represent the university at the in- 
auguration of President-elect A. T. Had- 
ley, LILD., of Yale University. On the 
Yale faculty are these men, who have 
been associated with Western Reserve: 
George Trumball Ladd, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy, and Thomas Day 


‘Seymour, head of the department cf 


Greek, and who was head of that depart- 
ment in Western Reserve for ten years, 
both of whom are graduates of Western 
Reserve: Bernadotte Perrin, who also 
taught ten years at Western Reserve be- 
fore going to New Haven; E. G. Bourne, 
who also taught at Western Reserve be- 
fore going to New Haven, for six or eight 
years; A. H. Palmer, graduate of Western 
Reserve, and for many years head of the 
department of German before going to 
Yale.——Western Reserve has a large in- 
crease in the number of students this year 
over all former years. The number ap- 
proaches 800.———The new teachers at 
Western Reserve are Dr. John A. Walz, 
German: Miss A. L. Cipriani and R. W. E. 
Bassett, French; C. E. Baldwin, English; 
H. M. Haydn, Bible; Dr. W. T. Marvin, 
philosophy.——The second competition 
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for the prizes offered by the Century 
Magazine to college graduates was closed 
on June 1 of this year, The competitors 
were bachelors of arts of the commence- 
ment season of the previous year, 1898. 
The prize poem, entitled “A Hill Prayer,” 
is by Miss Marion Warner Wildman of 
Norwalk, O., B. A., 1898, of the College for 
Women of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O.——-A prize of $25 to a stu- 
dent of Adelbert College for original com- 
position in English is offered by Rupert 
Hughes, a journalist of New York. con- 
nected with Godey’s Magazine. 


INDIANA. 


The Indiana School Journal summarizes 
the new school law for Indianapolis, pre- 
senting the features which are of interest 
in other large cities. The effect of this 
law will undoubtedly be felt in otheg 
States. It provides for a school board of 
five members, whose duties shall be 
chiefly legislative. The superintendent is 
elected for four years, and cannot be re- 
moved except for cause. He devotes his 
entire time to the professional duties of 
this office. He selects, assigns, and dis- 
misses teachers, except that four or five 
members of the board may overrule his 
actions. He makes the course of study, 
helps to select the text-books, and super- 
vises the work of the teachers. A busi- 
ness manager is elected for the same time, 
with similar powers, to conduct the busi- 
ness part of the school system. The board 
decides what is to be done, and appro- 
priates the necessary money, and this offi- 
cer does the rest. He cannot spend a dol- 
lar not appropriated, and must account 
for every dollar expended. The board 
votes all money, and sees that it goes to 
the purposes intended, but it does not em- 
ploy a man or handle the money. The 
city treasurer is made by law the treas- 
urer of the board. The school board can- 
not even say where the money shall be de- 
posited. The board also appoints the li- 
brarian for a term of four years, but he 
names all his assistants. This board 
serves without pay. They are elected for 
a term of four years (the constitutional 
limit in fndiana), at a regular city elec- 
tion, on a separate ticket, without any 
designation as to politics or religion, and 
this ticket is placed in a separate ballot 
box provided for the purpose. The Cleve- 
land school law has for several years past 
been held up as the model in this country, 
but the Indianapolis law surpasses it in 
some respects. 

IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association will hold its next annual 
session in the new auditorium Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, December 
27-29, 1899. An unusually strong pro- 
gramme is in process of preparation 
Among the speakers already promised are 
Hon. Murat Halstead of Cincinnati, 
President James B. Angell, late minister 
to Turkey, Professor Paul Shorey of the 
University of Chicago, Judge H. KE. 
Deemer of lowa supreme court, Hon. 
Henry Sabin, and others prominent in and 
out of the state. Specialists will address 
the General Association on ‘‘Music in the 
Publie Schools,” ‘Art in the Schoo!s,” and 
“The Kindergarten.” Four strong ad- 
dresses will be given on various phases of 
the rural school problem; four on the 
plan of a campaign for arousing a more 
enlightened educational sentiment, and 
increasing the school efficiency in the 
state; four on difficult cases, and how to 
manage them; and four on neglected 
children, and how to reach them. There 
will be a department symposium on the 
subject, ‘How may the General Associa- 
tion increase its power and efficiency in 
the state?”’ Other features, yet to be an- 
nounced, will make this one of the larg- 
est and most successful gatherings of 
teachers ever held in Iowa. There is a 
good prospect of ‘securing one fare for 
the round trip on the railroads. The 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Professor Thomas Nicholson of Mount 
Vernon, assures us that the meeting will 
be a record breaker in several particulars. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. The public schools of the 
city show an increase in attendance this 
year of over 1,000 over last year. Over 
2,000 pupils are now enrolled and in at- 
tendance in the four high schools of the 
city. The number will reach 2,100 by De- 
cember 1. 

COLORADQ SPRINGS. Principal 
George B. Turnbull, principal of the high 
school, died October 6. He had been con- 
nected with the schools of the city for ten 
years. 

LEADVILLE. A new $45,000 high 
school building will soon be finished and 
oceupied. Principal Conger, who entered 
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upon his work in September as principal 
of the high school, is a graduate of Chi- 
cago University, and has pursued post- 
graduate work in Europe. The work now 
done in all grades of the city schools is of 
a high order. 

New school buildings are in course of 
construction in Durango, Idaho Springs, 
and Grand Junction. 


NATURE STUDY IN PHILADELPUTA 
SCHOOLS. 


A system has been established in Phila- 
delphia whereby teachers will be given 
permission to take their classes for one-~ 
half day, once or twice a year, to Fair- a 


. mount park, and to the Zoological gar- 


dens, such visits to be regarded as a part 
of the regular class duties. In Germany 
such an arrangement is a regular part of 
the programme in many of the schools. 
Speaking on the subject, Superintendent 
Brooks said that one of the principal sub- 
jects of instruction in the elementary 
schools is nature study, including lessons 
on both animals and plants. Through 
the generosity of the managers of the Zoo- 
logical gardens, the superintendent is fur- 
nished annually with about 125,000 
tickets, which admit both teachers and 
pupils to the gardens, and, to make the 
visits of greatest benefit to the children, 
the teachers, he said, should accompany 
their pupils, while the information ob- 
tained by such visits can be utilized in 
subsequent instruction in the classroom. 
Like advantages, he claimed, will result 
from a visit of pupils to the park, under 
the supervision of a teacher who is quali- 
tied to point out the objects of interest. 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


(16 West 23d St. 
1166 Broadway. 
£04 Fulton St. 
169 Tremont St. 
o24 Chestnut St. 
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New York: 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 
Philadelphia: 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted. ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 


rium Bldg., Chicago, lll. 4,000 positions filled. 


Cures Corns 


It isn’t cheap, but it cures. It don’t cure in 
an hour, but it cures. Cures any corn. It 
doesn’t hurt, but the corn goes. An even, 
unmarred surface of skin is left in its place. 
CORNEASE is 2 cents a box, and a box is 
not very big, but it holds the salve that 
cures. It removes any Calloused Spots, 
Corns—hard or soft, Warts. 

Sold by Druggists, or by mail, post-paid. 
Your money back if it fails to satisfy you, 


CLARK JOHNSON MEDICINE CO.17 LISPENARD ST.NY. 


* Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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CLARK UNIVERSIT Y. 


The decennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Clark University is an event of far 
more than passing importance. The term 
“university” does not have a very definite 
meaning in the popular mind, and is sel- 
dom distinguished from that of “college.” 
Many institutions that are mere colleges 
bear the name ‘university’; and now 
and then both of thesé names are applied 
to schools of a very elementary charac- 
ter, and we get our ‘“‘business college,’’ our 
“business university,’ our “college of ora- 
tory,” our “state normal university,” etc. 

Properly speaking, the function of the 
college is to give the student that general 
training which is the necessary founda- 
tion for any line of special study, whilst 
the function of the university is to train 
specialists, and to fit them to carry on 
original research. Previous to the 
founding of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1876, there was no institution in 
this country that could justly be called a 
university. We had a number of good 
colleges, and some of them, like Yale and 
Harvard, had “post-graduate courses,” 
but none of them did what is recognized 
to-day in this country and in Europe as 
real university work. All of them de- 
voted their strength mainly, if not wholly, 
to the teaching of undergraduate students. 
They were modeled after the English type 
of college. With the founding of the 
Johns Hopkins there came into our sys- 
tem of higher education a university of 
a very different character, modeled after 
the German type, whose chief character- 
istic was to be that it should devote itself 
to original research, and give its main 

strength to the teaching of graduate stu- 
dents. Although it could not wholly dis- 
pense with an undergraduate department, . 
this department is quite subordinate. 
Clark University was founded en a plan 
closely resembling that of the Johns Hop- 
kins, differing from it in that it entirely 
devotes itself to graduate work, and has 
no under-graduate or collegiate depart- 
ment. A college degree, or its equivalent, 
is required to enter. In this respect it has 
taken a step in advance of the Johns Hop- 
kins, and has the unique distinction of be- 


ing the only university in this country . 


which devotes itself wholly to graduate 
instruction and to original research. The 
number of students in such an institution 
must necessarily be limited, as the ordi- 
nary class-room instruction is not pos- 
sible where each student is working on a 
special problem, and therefore requires 
chiefly individual help from his instruc- 
tor. The significance of such an institu- 
tion obviously lies not in the number of 
its students, but in the quality of its work 
and in the equipment of the men whom it 
graduates. Its chief aim is to carry on 
original research, to train experts, and to 
fit men for professorships in colleges and 
universities. Its students are mature 
men, graduates of colieges or of other uni- 
versities, and its work is of too scientific 
a character to appeal strongly to popular 
interest. 

The influence of Johns Hopkins and of 
Clark University on higher education in 
this country has been very marked and 
very far-reaching. They have set ine 
standard for university work, and have 
stimulated, if not virtually compelled, our 
older institutions, like Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton, to establish facilities for origi- 
nal research in their graduate schoo!'s, 
and to do genuine university teacuing. 
The influence of Johns Hopkins has been 
particularly strong in this respect in the 
departments of history, of chemistry, and 
(formerly) of economics; that of Clark 
University has been strongest in the de- 
partments of psychology and educat’on. 
President Hall was the first to introduce 
the methods of experimental psychology 
into this country, and when professor in 
the Johns Hopkins University he estab- 
lished the first psychological laboratory in 
the United States. To-day many of our 
larger colleges and all of our universities 
worthy of the name have their psycho- 
logical laboratories. For the study of 
psychology no university in the country is 
better equipped, considering men as well 
as apparatus, than Clark. The researches 
in this department are regularly publ'sh d 
in the American Journal of Psychology, 
edited by President Hall, and published at 
the university. 

For the scientific study of edueaticn, it 
may be said without hesitation there is 
no other university in this country. avd 
probably none in any other country. 
which furnishes equal opportunities to the 
student. A large number of American 

colleges and universities have professor- 
ships of pedagogy, and a limited number 
have schools of pedagogy, which are in- 
tended to rank with law schools, divinity 


Town Meeting 


ting the merits of the. . 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the .. . ) 
We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Board: 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


should feel like investiga.  Hlolden System for Preserving Books,” 


Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 
It only costs 3 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both-the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete systerm ever invented. 


Box 643. 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 


schools, and other departments of univer- 
sity education. But in none of these is 
education studied as a science in so broad 
and so scholarly a way. At Clark Univer- 
sity educational problems’ are _ studied 
from the standpoint of evolution, and the 
sciences of psychology, biology, physi- 
ology, neurology, and anthropology are all 
made to contribute to their solution. It 
is not an extreme statement to say that 
Clark University, during the ten years of 
its existence, has made a larger number of 
original contributions to the solution of 
problems of fundamental importance with 
which elementary education has to deal 
than all other universities in this country 
combined. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss details, but it may be proper to point 
out that, through the influence of Clark 
University, kindergarten teaching is in 
process of becoming radically modified. 
Nature study is being placed on a new 
basis, efforts are being made to arrange 
courses of study more in accordance with 
the development of the spontaneous inter- 
ests of children. The child study move- 
ment, which has spread over the whole 
country, and is contributing so much to 
our knowledge of the development of chil- 
dren, has its centre and its chief source of 
inspiration at Clark University. Up to 
ten years ago the study of education by 
high school teachers was very rare; they 
were interested in the subjects which they 
taught, but did not appreciate the neces- 
sity of knowing anything about the laws 
which govern the development of the 
thoughts, feelings, and character of their 
pupils. Clark University has raised 
questions of fundamental importance in 
reference to the development of pupils at 
the age of the high school and early col- 
lege period, and it has made very import- 
ant contributions toward their solution. 
The significance of the period of adoles- 
cence not only for the future intellectual 
life of the pupil, but also for his ethical 
and religious development, had never be- 
fore been scientifically presented in a way 
to show the vast significance of its educa- 
tional bearing. The teachers in our high 
schools are waking up to the fact that 
they have to deal with pedagogical ques- 
tions peculiar to the period of child life 
with which they have to deal, and there 
is an interest among them in the science 
of education never known _ before.— 
Thomas M. Balliet, in Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING IN HONOLULU. 


We fancy we hear your comment when 
you read the heading of this article, 
“Another lot of care-worn, sailor-hatted, 
shirt-waisted school-marms.”” Not a bit 
of it. Instead, a congregation of bright, 
rested, white-robed men and women who 
of their own free will have come from the 


eight islands, and, we might say, from 
every civilized part of the world, to attend 
the Honolulu summer school 

In California a tenderfoot is known by 
umbrella and “summery” dress; in the 
Paradise of the Pacific the stranger is rec- 
ognized by his dark clothes or by his en- 
ergetic walk. 

Few strangers are in attendance at th's 
teachers’ meeting. It is true there are 
teachers from every part of the world, bit 
some cf them have been here for years. 
The proportion of native teachers is not 
large, but these Hawaiian instructors are 
most attentive, and they will undoubtedly 
carry back to their schools many new and 
valuable ideas. 

The summer school will continue for 
three weeks, which will bring the time up 
to the regular school opening. This is 


the fourth annual session. The meeting 
is held in the high school building. Ex- 
hibits are arranged throughout the rooms 
of the second floor. Some of the work is 


- of great merit, and the exhibit, as a 


whole, outranks anything of former years. 
Special attention has been paid to the 
manual portion. The sewing specimens 
are most excellent, and some of the 
needlework shows remarkable skill. 

The summer school had a most auspi- 
cious opening this morning (August 14) 
for the season of 1899. The main room 
was filled with teachers, and a large 
number were crowded into the second 
room. Among those present were Presi- 
dent Dole, Minister Mott Smith, Inspec- 
tor-General Townshend, Miss Flora Cook, 
Miss Zonia Baber, and Miss A. M. Felker. 
The session cpened with a few thoughtful 
remarks from President Dole. 

“The influence exercised by previous 
summer schools,’ he said, “notably the 
one of last year, which was conducted by 
Colonel Parker of Chicago, has been fol- 
lowed by beneficial results upon the 
schools of the islands. The exhibit of 
work displayed above shows a very de- 
cided improvement over previous years.” 

The president laid stress upon the fact 
that, while the teaching of religion assuch 
was impossible in the government 
schools, the teachers were called upon to 
teach by example and pree-pt those 
morals without which instruction would 
be of little value. 

The work of a teacher is not principally 
to inculeate knowledge, but to impart 
those principles which will tend to 
strengthen and unify our heterogeneous 
population, and to eliminate those differ- 
ences which necessarily arise from so 
many diversified elements. 

Minister Mott-Smith was the next 
speaker. He welcomed the teachers to 
the school, and outlined the programme 
of the session. He dwelt at some length 
on the value of manual training in the 
schools, and spoke of the necessity of 
stronger academic training. 

Inspector-General Townshend intro- 
duced Miss Flora Cook of Chicago, who 
addressed the class in a most interesting 
manner for three-quarters of an hour on 
the subject of “Concentration in Primary 
Work.” Miss Zonia Baber took up the 
subject of “Chalk Modeling and Geog- 
raphy.” 

Miss A. M. Felker addressed the class 
on the subject of “Nature Work in the 
Grammar Grades.”’ 

Miss Cook, Miss Baber, and Miss Felker 
are the morning instructors in this sum- 
mer school. The afternoons are given 
over to local workers. Dr. Dewey of the 
Chicago University will give a course of 
evening lectures on ‘Child-life’ tg 
mothers and teachers. 


THE NEW WELLESLEY PRESIDENT. 

With what wonderful foresight did 
Henry Durant found Wellesley College 
twenty-five years ago! It was with him 
at that time purely a “venture of faith,” 
as Bishop Lawrence said yesterday, but 
every succeeding year has marked its 
steady advancement to the power and po- 
tency of a greet institution under the ad- 
ministration of women. With the incom- 
ing of each president there has been 
attained a higher plane in thought and 
aim, end the inauguration yest: rday of the 
fifth president, Miss Caroline Hazard, in- 
sures to the college further rich develop- 
ment in rich and intellectual life. 

The noble address of the new president 
in itself is enough to show her to be a 
woman who cannot fail to inspire every 


one about her. It was the index to a 
noble mind enriched by education and 
strengthened by religious faith till it has 
become a veritable tower of strength for 
all who come within its radiance, and who 
can say how far that radiance shall ex- 
tend and for how long it shall endure? 
Miss Hazard’s definition of the eterna! 
feminine should from this time become a 
standard one both for inquirers on the 
subject and for aspirants to its acquisi- 
tion. “It is,’ she says, “the power of 
love wnich has its throne in a good 
woman’s heart. Call it altruism, if you 
like, call it the mother sea, found a phi- 
losophy or a system of speculation upon it, 
it is simply this endless capacity of love 
and devotion which Mary of Bethany 
showed when she sat at Jesus’ feet.’’ 

With the increasingly important part 
that women are taking in affairs to-day 
there is a mine of good advice in the pun- 
gent remark of Miss Hazard’s that senti- 
mentality and mannishness are the Scylla 
and Charybdis that stand on either side 
of their assumption of increased responsi- 
bilities. Unaccustomed shoulders getting 
into harmony with unaccustomed burdens 
is a feat that more often than not pitches 
the performer a little too much to one side 
or the other for a longer or shorter period 
till an equilibrium is attained by holding 
fast with one hand to divinity, and with 
the other to humanity. It is the union of 
these two forces, as Miss Hazard says, 
that can, when reached, compass the 
hitherto impossible. 

President Eliot, in his felicitous re- 
marks, took occasion to point out the fact 
that the new president comes to her sta- 
tion as something of a pioneer. Although 
Wellesley has a quarter century of his- 
tory, this is but a short period in the life 
of an institution of education, and the 
time has not yet passed when parents look 
upon the colleges for women as luxuries, 
rather than necessities. President Eliot 
finds in this cause for congratulation, as 
the new president of Wellesley will have 
great opportunities, and can work in lines 
which are not open to a university bound 
by its traditions. He seems to think that 
one special good which Wellesley may in- 
troduce is the training of its pupils in 
manners, so that they may be an example 
to the men’s colleges, which are not in 
this country conspicuous as schools of 
gentle and dignified manners, This is not 
asking too much of Wellesley. The prob- 
lem of dealing for several years with 
young women by the thousand without al- 
lowing cliques, and class prejudices, and 
selfish passions to interfere with the good 
work that the institution is doing in 
another way is indeed a difficult one. 

But the new president of Wellesley 
comes to the institution with the knowl- 
edge that Wellesley has always stood for 
the high and the ideal things of life, and 
personally believing that “humanity with- 
out divinity is of the dust that perishes.” 
With the motto of Wellesley in view, “Not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister,” 
the new president ought to be able to do great 
things for this college, and those who 
know her best are the most pleased that 
she has undertaken this task.—Boston 
Transcript. 


ABBREVIATED SPELLING. 

The tendency to abbreviate words is 
shown in the case of a girl in Randalls- 
ville named plain Mary at her birth, who 
dropped the “r’ when she grew up, and 
became Miss May, and after her marriage 
dropped the “y” and became just plain 
‘Ma.’’—School Bulletin. 
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PROFESSOR E. H. GRIGGS. 


E. H. Griggs, formerly professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford, is living in New York 
City, and devoting himself to educational 
lecturing. He is in great demand at good 
prices, and he is reported as doing much 
better financially in this work than in his 
college work. He is a man of fine literary 
equipment, with a fascinating platform 
style, and his themes and presentation 
are adapted equally to scholarly and 
popular audiences. 


PROFESSOR EARL BARNES. 


Earl Barnes, formerly professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford, who has been abroad 
for two years, and is reported as intend- 
ing to make his professional home in 
London, is in the United States for a short 
time. He has been staying with Profes- 
sor E. H. Griggs in New York City, and 
after visiting Ithaca, Boston, and other 
places, will return to London, where he is 
to give a course of forty lectures on peda- 
gogy. It is safe to say that no other 
American educator has ever done so much 
public work in’ England as has Professor 
Barnes, and it is a high tribute to his 
popular power that the educational people 
make it worth his while to live there and 
devote himself to education. 


EIGHT NEW SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
HARVARD, 


In fulfillment of the terms of the will of 
the late Edward Austin, the president and 
fellows of Harvard College have voted 
that, until they shall give further orders, 
$2,000 shall be assigned yearly from the 
income of his bequest of $500,000 to estab- 
lish eight scholarships, each with an an- 
nual value of $250, to be awarded for one 
year to superintendents of schools and to 
teachers in secondary schools and colleges 
who have been recently in service and in- 
tend to return to service. These scholar- 
ships are available for the academic year 
1899-1900. Applications therefor should 
be made to the committee on fellowships 
and other aids for graduate stuaents. 
For blank forms of application for these 
scholarships apply to the corresponding 
secretary of Harvard University, 5 Uni- 
versity hall, Cambridge. The four teach- 
ing fellowships which have already been 
announced are $500 each, and are open to. 
men who devote part of their time to 
teaching and part to studies. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
October contains the first part of a mas- 
terly review by the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
secretary of the ‘treasury, of “The 
Finances of Our Wars.” In this article, 
which is elaborately illustrated from offi- 
cial sources, Secretary Gage discusses 
most interestingly, and without resort to 
dry figures or statistics, the finances and 
financiers of the Revolution, the conti- 
nental paper currency, and the war of 
1812. The Mexican War, the Civil War, 
and the late Spanish-American conflict 
will be treated in a second paper. Walter 
Camp writes a seasonable and sensible 
article upon “College Athletics.” “Edgar 
Allan Poe’s College Days at the University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville,” are discussed 
in a richly-illustrated article by Jennie 
Bard Dugdale, apropos of the unveiling of 
Zolnay’s famous bust of Poe, in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the poet’s untimely death—October 7. 


Alteration is the thief of rhyme.—Life. 


The committee on necrology of the Mas- 
sachusetts Teachers’ Association invites 
information concerning all teachers and 
school superintendents who have deceased 


in Massachusetts within the year begin- 
ning November 1, 1898, or who, having 
formerly been in educational work in this 
state, were living elsewhere at theirdeath. 
The items most desired in each case are 
the name, date of death, age and residence 
at death. Fuller information or reference 
to sources of knowledge will also be wel- 
comed. Letters may be addressed to 
either of the members of the committee: 
Ray Greene Huling , Cambridge, Francis 
Cogswell, Cambridgeport, and Albert E. 
Winship, 3 Somerset street, Boston. 


The Medical Record, published at 51 
Fifth avenue, New York, has for years 
been the leading organ of the medical pro- 
fession in America, and has gained a 
world-wide reputation as the recognized 


medium of intercommunication between 
the profession throughout the world. It 
is intended to be in every respect a medi- 
cal newspaper, and contains, among its 
original articles, many of the most im- 
portant contributions to medical litera- 
ture. The busy practitioner will find 
among the Therapeutic Hints and in the 
clinical department a large fund of prac- 
tical matter, carefully condensed and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Medical news 
from all parts of the world is supplied 
through special correspondents, by mail 
and telegraph; new publications and in- 
ventions are reviewed and described; in 
the editorial department matters of cur- 
rent interest are discussed in a manner 
which has established the Medical Record 
in the estimation of the whole profession 
as a thoroughly independent journal and 
the most influential publication of its 
class. 


MISCELLANY. 


GIVE FREELY. 


There doth not live 
Any so poor but he may give, 
Any so rich but may receive. 


Withhold the very meagrest dole 

Hands can bestow, in part or whole, 

And we may stint a starving soul. 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 

A New England school teacher received 
the following note of caution from the 
anxious mother of one of her pupils: — 


“Dear Miss, plese do not push Johnny | 


too hard for so much of his branes is in- 
telleck that he ought to be held back a 
good deal or he will run to intelleck en- 
tirely an I do not dezire this. So plese 
hold him back so as to keep his intelleck 
from getting bigger than his boddy an in- 
jooring him for life.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

Fuddy—‘People have a good deal to say 
in criticism of Maudler’s writings, but his 
publishers say that Maudler’s last book is 
one which the reader is unable to lay 
down when once he has looked into it.”’ 

Duddy—“Goodness! is it so enervating 
as all that?” . 


is the best | 


| 


THE TELEGRAPH REACHES NOVA SCOTIA 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Telephone. — We may have a sudden vacancy in English, - Have you a col- 


Fin a pa at $550 whom you can thoroughly recommend ? — Supt. CLINTON S. MARSH, Oct, 1, 1899. 
pirone, — Anna R, Hart, now in Nova Scotia, will more than Satisfy you, and can be had at once. 


— To the same, Oct. 1, 


Telegram. —Send teacher at once. — The same 


» Oct. 2. 


Telegram, — Elected Engli T i 

( tlecte inglish, North Tonawanda, tive hundred and fifty, begin 1mmediately - 

or when. — To ANNA R, HART, Granville Ferry, Nova Scotia, Oct, 2, ati a 
elegram, — Leave here Wednesday noon, reach Syracuse Friday morning.— ANNA R. Hart, Oct. 3. 


Telegram.— Miss Hart will reach you Friday. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..... 


To Supt. MARSH, Oct. 3. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Building 


HICACO, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seek 
ambitious for advancement rather than those whhect 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. ddress 


B. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


MERICAN : : 


ing yourself, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
most successful, year. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


Central 


positions during the fall and winter months. 
If not desirably located, write fully concern- Music 
This is our fourteenth, and Nall 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colle 
Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Prin 
cipals, Assistants, Tuto 
every department of instruction; recommends schools to 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto, 
420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lew 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


sylvania and other States. 


Four teen years experience. Address 


Y rt with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
KAC for first-class positions. Write for information concernin the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail,Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining ositions. 


| SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. . 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 

Established 1855. } 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers.” Our recommend. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


Teachers Wante 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(21st Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 


Kellogg 


g’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schoois, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL} 


Fourth Ave. é4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and thet tres, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


2022002008 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
EpucaTiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at*$2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be mace in 
advance, and that the Club, together 


/with the money, shal! be sent to us 


by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


AND J. W 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
8 Hast 14th St., 
| SUPPLIES New York. 
Send for New Catalogue. ” 


Some New Books. 
Title. Author. 
Brooks. 
Powers. 
| 
| 
Methods and Materials of Literary Criticism....... 
lly 
Principles of Public are 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice.................. 
First Manual of 
Hygiene of Transmissible Diseases ................ 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s Koh-i-noor” 


Does not Break or 
Smear. 


‘*Koh-i-noor”’ 
Erases Easily. 


‘*Koh-i-noor” 
Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


‘*Koh-i-noor ” 

.i>, Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 
of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I-NOOR” pencils and 
CREDIT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


KOH-I-NOOR pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


AMERICAN OFFICE: 


For Schools or Home Study. Spelling, Letter Writing, Type- 
writing, English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Pocket Dic- 
tionary, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and’ Business Practice. 


123 West Houston St. : : : NEW YORK. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


Sho look 
Ww € Jt ( U THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR- SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRASMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in Engiish Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cenis, 

2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. WiLuts. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


EUGENE 
CELEBRATE 3FIELD’S 
Washington’s Birthday POEMS: 
Day A $7.00 
BOOK.. 


Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
t 8 - 
Christmas ly iliustrated by 
i] 


rty-two of the 


GIVEN FREE 
to each person interested in 
subscribing to the Eugene 
Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscribe anyamount 
desired. Subscriptions as low 
as $1.00 will entitle donor to 
this daintily artistie volume, 
* Field Flowers” 


(cloth bound, 8x 11), a8 a cer- 
tificate of subscription to fund 
Rook contains a selection of 
Field’s best and most repre- 
sentative works, and is ready 
for delivery. 

But for the noble contri- 
bution of the world’s greatest 
artists, this book could not 
World’s Greatest ¢ have been manufactured for 
Artists. less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divid 
ed equally between the yee! of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a monument 
to the we of the beloved poet of childhood. 


Address 
EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago. 
If you also wish to send postage, inclose 10 cts. 


AND THE 
Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Mention this Journal, as this advt. is inserted as 
our contribution. 


Just Published, VOLUMES IN 


The International Education Series. 


Vol. XLVI.— Montaigne’s The Education of Children. 


Selected, Translated, and Annotated by 
L. E. Rector, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


OTWITHSTANDING that it is more than three hundred years since Montaigne published 
the precepts which, s:lected from his writings, are here translated, it may without fear 

of contradiction be asserted that they have never been superseded or even improved upon by 
more modern writers, and that no more valuable work on the subject can be placed in the 
hands of guardians, teachers, or parents. His Hssats are familiar discourses with the reader, 
whom he takes completely into his confidence, about what he has seen and done and read 


and thought. 


Vol. XLVII.— The Secondary School System of Germany. 


By Freperick E. Borron, Ph.D., State Normal 

School, Milwaukee, Wis. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘‘ 1 HAVE attempted in the following pages to describe one section of the system, viz., the 
secondary schools. Anattempt has been made to explain the essential features of the organ- 
ization, government, and modus operandi of the schools. An important feature of the book, 
and one which ought to prove helpful by comparison with the status in our own country, is the 
consideration of the qualifications, training, and examination of teachers.” — Extract from the 


Author’s Preface. 


D. APPLETON & 
NEW YORK. 


COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 


Publishers. The Larned Library of History. 
EQUIVALENT 
UNIV ERSITY UNIQUE PLAN 
Price-List, vt VOLUMES, BUT 
Any Information. Maps Score, 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY i+ New Yorke 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
ese Boston, Mass. 


Have you got to 6 


speak a piece? . 


Weil, we don’t know of any kind of * effort,’’ .rom 
the schoolboy’s recitation” or the schoolgirl’s read- 
ing,”’ and along through the whole schoo! and college 
career, down to the “response to toas'+"’ at the last 
**class dinner,"’ that 1s not provided tor among :— 


Commencement Parts, meluding etforts”’ tor all 
other occasions $1.50, 

Pros and Cons. Both sides ot hve questions $1.50, 

Playable Plays, schoot and parlor. $) 50. 

College Men's Three-Minute Declamations $1.00, 

College Maids’ Three-Mmute Readings. $1.00. 

Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests, $1.00, 

Acme Dectamation Book. Paper, 30c, Cloth, 50c, 

Handy Pieces to Speak. 108 on separate cards, 50c. 


& List of ‘* Contents” of any or all ot above free on re- Pr] 
quest if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
B 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City @ 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 


SSBF BOC 


(he Best CURRENT-EVENTS Paper Is 


Over 100,000 people read it and stand by it; why not you? = On 
trial 13 weeks, 25 cents; or send postal forsamples. Address: 


The Pathfinder, Pathfinder P.O. District of Columbia. 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


Address 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


By J. N- LARNED, Ex-Pres. Am. Library Assn. 

_ These volumes are the result of many years of labor 
in poaucing History to a System. 

_, The whole range of History is here represented, and 
its wonderful system of Non-Repetition, Ready Ref- 
erence, Cross Reference (showing as no other work the 
Inter-Relations of History), its exact Text of great 
Historical Documents, its unexcelled Historical Maps, 
and National Constitutions, with the great scholarship 
and research manifest on every page, have justly caused 
it to be styled 

“THE GREATEST HISTORICAL WORK OF 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.’’ 

As the entire work is in the exact language of the his- 
torian, these volumes and these alone stand for The 
Literature of History in all its /.uthoritative- 
ness and cover a field that has never before found a 
nan SO Courageous as to attempt to undertake it. 

Since your completed book has become a permanent 
dweller on my shelyes ny expectations of it have been 
more than realized. I am quite sure it is one of the 
most valuable reference books in existence. 

JOHN FISKE, Litt.D., LL.D. 

I have found it invaluable. I am acquainted with no 
other work of the kind in any language, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is the most important addition 
that has recently been made to the apparatus of an his- 
torical student, CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., 

President University, Madison, Wis. 

Write for “Specimen Pages.” 

SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 
Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply. to 
Miss JULIA E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
_For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestriELp, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JoHN G. Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. mx 


Geer LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
mmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ress 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lower 


Wholesale Prices Than Ever 


Before 


gratis on application to 


Our New General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, 
containing Net and Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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